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M. LE Prince pe Montsarey must certainly have been a most 
egregious and egotistical coxcomb :—but his memoirs are never- 
theless abundantly amusing, and give us a very. lively picture of 
the courts of Louis XV. and his well-intentioned; but ill-advised 
successor. Even the folly and profligacy of the author, have in 
one sense ministered to the curiosity of his work. For, so communi- 
cative a personage was he, that neither respect for his own character, 
nor any sense of decency or shame, seems to have restrained him 
from disclosing the most secret, and the least reputable circum- 
stances of his life; and the account of himself and his contem- 
poraries, which he was pleased to prepare for the edification of 
posterity, will, accordingly, serve better than all the grave and 
formal histories of the time, to expose the utter licentiousness of 
the higher classes of society in France under the ‘ ancien regime.’ 
With a self-complacency which, in a man of any other age or 
country, would be perfectly astonishing, M. le Prince delights to 
record the whole course and management of his libertine amours ; 
and he unblushingly mingles them with the details of his military 
and political career, as matters equally important in his life, and 
not less creditable to his reputation. He paints them in conjunc- 
tion with his share in the public events of his times, and has had 
no suspicion that they are less worthy of record and renown. Nor 
can we here altogether blame his judgment: the composure with 
which he speaks of his own vices as things of course, and the 
indifference with which he forces us to observe that such trifles 


were generally treated by the circle in which he moved, certainly 


form by far the most curious points in his memoirs. 
We already possessed, indeed, some other notable fragments ‘of 


biography by actors in the same scenes; but this work strikes us 
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as more peculiarly characteristic of the epoch to which it relates 
than almost any former publication of the kind. Here we haye 
a nobleman of the court of Louis XV. recounting to us all-his 
actions, views, and sentiments, with a total absence of 
and with a simplicity of candour which, considering the nature of 
some Of his confessions, is often superlativély “ludicrous, He 
draws himself and his associates from the life, and therefore—of 
course without intending it—in colours which exhibit them, as 
their frivolities and excesses alternately oceupy the canvas, to ridi- 
cule and contempt. “We really know not any book from which 
the curious reader may form so perfect an idea of the genuine 
character of the Frenchman of ‘la vieille cour,’ or which is cal- 
culated to give him so thorough an insight into the real tone of 
morals and manners among the French nobility for fifty year 
preceding the revolution. 
In one respect, however, these memoirs have a little disa 

Spiny us. Although the author was assiduous and constant in 

is attendance at court for the last twenty years of the life of 
Louis XV., and finally obtained a high official appointment—the 
ministry of war—in the following reign, he has not afforded us as 
much novel matter, touching the court and cabinet, as might have 
been expected. Nor, though he very early formed the resolution 
to prosecute his fortune as a courtier, and was, therefore, naturally 
an anxious and watchful spectator of every political intrigue and 
cabal, has he been able in general to throw any new light.u 
these springs of action, or to possess us with a single political. faet 
of importance during his service, of which we were not previously 
informed. The attraction of the narrative is less in the mere 
value of the incidents which it records, than as it seems to intro- 


duce us into the interior of the French court and fashionable 


circles of his age, and thus to familiarize us with all the conven- 
tional forms assumed by French character and society during the 
last century. ik) 
Of the authenticity of the book, we cannot have the shadow 
of a doubt. That the Prince of Montbarey had, during his 
retirement from the storms of the revolution, composed his own 
memoires, was known to the editors of the Biographie Uni 
verselle ; and their regret was excited, that the work had not been 
found among his papers after his death. That these volames 
contain the identical and precious treasures, the loss of which was 
thus deplored, there can be no: question: though their publisher 
has failed to explain how they came into his possession. But 
their genuineness cannot be mistaken: the gossiping and laborious 
relation of many trifling particulars, so absolutely uninteresting, 
that it could never have occurred to any one but the egotist him- 
self, to have dwelt on them ; the long and tiresome enumeration of 


his pedigree, and of all his family connections and relatives, 


the hundredth degree of consanguinity; the innumerable aud 
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careless répetitions with which the volumes are loaded ; the absence 
of any contradiction even in the midst of this confusion ; and, 
above all, the happy assurance and strain of self-eulogy with which 
his own conduct is every where spoken of, even while he is unwit- 
tingly developing his weakness and vice ;—all these peculiarities 
are so many indubitable pieces of internal evidence, that the book 
can have been written by no other person, than by him whose life 
it so penal and garrulously records. 

We give the editor credit for having, with very scrupulous and 
praiseworthy fidelity to the public, sent the MS. to the press as he 
found it: he declares that ‘he has abstained from making. the 
slightest alteration, even where the author has appeared to offend 
against the laws of taste, or to violate the rules of grammar;’ and 
it is indeed easy to believe, in these respects, that the work has not 
at least been tampered with, by any attempt at improvement.. The 
solecisms in its style are almost as. glaring and frequent as the im- 
purity of the sentiments which it delivers. 

Having thus sufficiently commented on the general character, 
and estimated the value of the memoirs for which we are indebted 
to M. le Prince, we shall illustrate our criticism by running through 
a few of the leading points in their contents, which appear. to us 
most interesting, either as relating to his own career and conduct, 
or in their connection with the courts of Louis XV..and his grand- 
son. The prince was born at Besangon, in 1732. To save us 
from the necessity of imitating him in his eternal references to his 
pedigree, we may observe, once for all, that he was descended from 
an ancient noble family of Franche Comté, and that the ser- 
vices of his ancestors to the House of Austria, while that province 
was an appendage of the imperial crown, entitled him, under anold 
diploma, to sue out his investiture in the dignity of a prince of the 
holy Roman Empire. He was also collaterally allied to several of 
the sovereign houses of Europe ; and in rightot his descent, through 
his maternal grandmother, from a Spanish grandee of the first 
class, he claimed that rank of the court of Madrid. We mention 
these genealogical points, because his memoirs are full of them; 
and his character is illustrated by the importance which he at- 
tached to such empty distinctions. It was in fact, he declares, an 
occupation of his life, and one to which a great deal.of his interest 
at court was devoted, to attain these dignities of a Spanish grandee 
and a German prince. For the latter, he succeeded, in 1774, in 
securing an imperial grant, at the trifling cost of one hundred 
thousand francs. . 

Our embryo prince was an only son; and his mother lost her 
life, on the day after he was born, in adeplorable manner. It was 
then, it seems, the custom in France, if a lady died in childbed, 
for her wardrobe to devolve to the nurse; and the wretch who 
attended Madame de Montbarey, was seduced, by the hope of 
this spoil, to. poison her. We learn from the Bhograpwe Uni- 
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verselle, that it was the discovery of this crime which naturally 
produced the abolition of the custom that had prompted it. The 
Comte de Montbarey, after the general prejudice of the French 
nobility, destined his child, while yet in his cradle, for the pro- 
fession of arms; and although, when the war of the imperial suc- 
cession broke out, young Montbarey was not quite twelve years 
old, his father determined that he should lose no time in com- 
mencing his military career.. At that tender age, with more am 
bitious zeal, as it would seem, for his early advancement, than 
paternal regard for his real welfare, the count removed him from 
the Jesuit’s college at Paris, to join his own regiment, in which he 
had obtained a commission for him. It was in the campaign of 
1744, on the Rhine, that the boy-soldier saw his first service; and 
we have, connected with it, rather an interesting anecdote of his 
father. At the siege of Fribourg, young Montbarey mounted his 
first guard in the trenches, and he was seated at breakfast in them 
with his father and other officers, when a shell from the garrison 
fell close to the spot. The father threw himself upon his young 
son, to shield him, with his own body, from the effects of the 
explosion; by a curious chance, he escaped himself unhurt, but 
notwithstanding his effort, his child was slightly wounded in the 
leg by a splinter. 4 
Young Montbarey continued to serve throughout the remainder 
of that war, until the peace of Aix la Chapelle; was present at 
the battles of Raucoux and Laufeld; and was a second time 
wounded, at the latter engagement, before he had passed his four- 
teenth year. He has left us a very remarkable account of the 
luxury and ‘ enormous licence’ which Marshal Saxe introduced or 
permitted in the French armies during these brilliant campaigns, 
and which the presence of Louis XV. and his court tended only to 
augment. A troop of comedians constantly followed the head 
quarters; and the battle of Raucoux, says our reminiscent, was, 
perhaps, the first for which the announcement and orders were ever 
issued from the stage. After the piece, the actress, who should 
have given out the title of the entertainment for the next evening, 
came forward and delivered the following couplets : | 


‘ Demain, nous donnerons relache 
Quoique le directeur s’en fache: 
Vous voir efit comblé nos désirs ; 
Mais il faut céder a la gloire. 

Nous ne songeons qu’ a vos plaisirs, 
Vous ne songez qu’ @ la victoire.’ 


After these couplets, ‘ a staff officer of the day appeared, and said 
aloud, that the sounding of the tattoo of that evening would serve 
for the générale, and that the different corps were to send for 
powder and ball at ten o’clock. He delivered orders that officers 
and soldiers should forthwith repair to their respective posts, 
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remain there; and’ every one immediately betook himself to his 
duty with the same gaiety which had led him to the theatre.’ An 
equal levity, so truly French, was shown by the army on the fol- 
lowing morning of the attack. While Marshal Saxe was making 
his last reconnoisance, the troops were halted before Liege at the 
points of assault ; and the soldiery immediately began to play at 
leap frog. ‘The market women of the city came out of the hostile 
lines with refreshments for sale; and after the breakfast which was 
thus procured, a dance was struck up, until the beat of drum sum- 
moned the revellers to the scene of carnage, and for many the 
dance of death. 

Soon after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, our hero was launched 
without restraint into the pleasures of Paris; and he speaks, with 
all the fervid recollections of an old voluptuary, of the charms of 
the capital. The death of his father soon left him absolute master 
of himself, with a title, fortune, and divers noble alliances, to pur+ 
sue his career of ambition and profligacy. Before he was one-and 
twenty years of age, his uncle negociated an union for him with a 
daughter of the ancient house of Mailly, then only in her thirteenth 
year. This was entirely a ‘marriage de.convenance, and it was 
conducted solely with the design of promoting his prospects at the 
court. He saw his intended wife for the first time but three days 
before the nuptials; and the union had such results as might be 
expected. After the birth of three children, one of whom died, 
he gives us to understand that Madame de Montbarey and himself 
lived little together; and his marriage in no respect impreved his 
moral habits. He speaks of her with cold respect, but without a 
spark of tenderness or affection; though, in one solitary passage, 
he is warmed into something like an expression of gratitude for 
her unmerited devotion to him. ~She was probably an amiable 
woman ; for she preferred the domestic retirement and indepen- 
dence of a country life with her children, to the irksome: obser- 
vances, and the eternal dissipation, of the court. It was this taste, 
by the way, which provokes his heaviest charge against her :—that 
she had little aptitude for intrigue, and neglected to push his for- 
tunes in the royal household to which she was attached. 

We cannot sully these pages with the profligate sentiments and 
eonfessions of our auto-biographer, we shall, therefore, pass over 
altogether his details of his abandoned private life. 

The breaking out of the war of 1756-63, diverted his ambition 
to.a career some degrees at least more honourable than his Parisian 
life ; and he certainly served with some reputation as a general 
officer in the German campaigns of that contest. He was wounded 
at the affairs of Crevelt and Warbourg, and distinguished himself 
both upon those occasions, and in the engagements at Lutzelburg, 
Corbach, and other places. ‘The modesty with which he recounts 
his military services, ‘is the only graceful part of his character ; 
and as his courage is the only virtue which we can find recorded of 
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him, it is also the sole quality of which he has’ uttered no ‘boast, 
Of his share in the battle of Crevelt, for which he was oted, 
he makes no prouder mention than that ‘the king, to: mark his 
satisfaction at the conduct of his regiment, appointed him -a: by. 
gadier.’ So also, with unaccountable forbearance for so inveterate 
an egotist, he wholly omits to record the fruits of another exploj 
which, as we learn, on the authority of the Biographie Universelle 
procured for him a present from Louis XV. of six pieces of ar 
tillery, which he had captured from the Prince of Brunswick, and 
which continued to adorn the approach to his chateau of Ruffey 
until the epoch of the Revolution. 7 
After the peace of 1763, M. le Prince betook himself more eay- 
nestly than ever to the avocations of a thorough-paced courtier; 
and, finding that his interests were not forwarded by his wife, he 
laboured assiduously, in his own person, to confirm the favour of 
the monarch, and to win the suffrages of the ministers and minions 
of the day. We have complained that there is little novelty in his 
history of the court intrigues of that and the following reign; and 
here we have only the often-told tale of the sovereign influence of 
Madame de Pompadour, and her creature the Duc de Choiseul, of 
the successful scheme of a faction, after her death, to place the yet 
more contemptible Madame du Barry in her station—of the 
of Choiseul in negociating the marriage of Marie Antoinette wi 
the dauphin to support. his waning influence by the Austrian in- 


‘terest, and of the final wi gs of that minister. The whole story 


of these intrigues, though not new, has, however, considerable 
interest, as related by a close observer of transactions so intima 
connected with his own schemes of advancement; and this is far 
from: being the least attractive part of his memoirs. | Be 
During all this latter period of the reign of Louis XV. the Prince 
of Montbarey, in his military capacity had advantageously brought 
himself forward in public notice. and reputation, by his zeal aud 
success in carrying into effect the Duc de Choiseul’s plans of reform 
for the army. Accordingly, he had already, as an inspector general 
of infantry, established a character for ability in matters of military 
organization, when the death of Louis XV., and the commence 
ment of a new reign, opened wider prospects to his ambition. ‘The 
youthful king and queen revolted, of course, from submitting them- 
selves to the influence of Madame du Barry, and the faction whe, 
through her, had ruled the deceased monarch in -his last years 
They applied together for counsel to Madame, Adelaide, Louiss 
aunt, and it was by the advice of that princess that the old Count 
de Maurepas, whose fall had been the work of Madame de, Pom- 
padour, was re-called to the court and to the prime ministry, after 
a disgrace and banishment of twenty-four years. 
This revolution in the court made the fortune of -our virtuous 
hero. Maurepas, who was connected with his family by marrag* 
had long been his friend and counsellor, and now, of courses: 
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came warmly his patron. The old Comte de Saint Germain, also, 
who was appointed minister of war by Maurepas, had. been: the 
friend of Montbarey’s father ; and an occasion was soon found, in 
the growing infirmities of Saint Germain, to constitute our prince 
his adjunct, under the title of directeur de la guerre. In a short 
time Saint Germain, in the attempt to introduce some innovations 
into the army, encountered so much labour and opposition, and so 
many vexations which his advanced. years and irritable temper ill 
enabled him to brook, that he resigned his office, and was immedi- 
ately succeeded by Montbarey, as sole minister of war. Now M. 
le Prince protests violently, that he utterly abhorred all intrigue, 
and abstained from crossing the humour of Saint Germain ; bat it 
is very evident, from his own relation, that, assisted by Maurepas, 
he lost no occasion of secretly insinuating to the king his dissent 
from plans to which his superior adhered with the pertinacity of 
age; that he undermined the credit of his old friend in the royal 
opinion; that Saint Germain was provoked, by mortifications and 
slights, to resign his ministry: and that M. le Prince, with the 
profession of every regard for him, finished by stepping into the 
place from which he had been driven. 

It was about the epoch of the breaking out of the American 
revolutionary struggle, that our biographer was raised to the direc- 
tion of the war department ; and his memoirs are naturally filled 
with many political and military details of that period, though they 
offer nothing remarkable beyond historical transactions which. are 
of sufficient notoriety. M. le Prince pretends, how truly we know 
not, both that he strongly opposed in the French cabinet the ques- 
tion of assisting the insurgent colonies of Great Britain, and that 
he predicted ‘ that the French adventurers and youthful enthusiasts, 
of all classes, who were attracted to America by the cry of liberty, 
would, if they ever returned, become very dangerous subjects, b 
promulgating the new principles which they would import wit 
them.’ It would have been more satisfactory for the credit of M. 
de Montbarey’s foresight, if this prophecy had been written before 
its fulfilment. : 

. Two or three court cabals, which M. le Prince had to encounter 
in his ministry, are more amusing in his relation than his dry ar- 
guments on questions that have long been at rest. One story, as 
_ far as it goes, remarkably strengthens the conviction which we had 
lately occasion to express,* in noticing the memoirs of the Princess 
of Lamballe, that Marie Antoinette was accustomed to interfere in 
affairs of state, to a much greater degree than was either decorous, 
or fortunate for the common welfare of her ill-fated consort and 
herself. Upon some occasion, in 1777, the names of three com 
titors for the colonelcy en second of a regiment were submitted by 
M. de Saint Germain to the king. His majesty, after some hesi- 
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tation in the choice, addressed himself to Montbarey, who was pre. 
sent, for his opinion ; and our poor prince, in utter ignorance that 
one of the candidates was honoured with the special protection of 
the queen, gave his voice against him, and thought a preference 
should be assigned to the Comte de Laval Montmorency, because 
his father had been killed at the head of his regiment at the battle 
of Hastembeck. This remark decided the king, and the Comtede 
Laval gained the appointment. af 
On the following day, M. le Prince received a summons to at 
tend the queen. He repaired to her apartments, and, being ushered 
into her bed-chamber, perceived, at the first glance, by the total 
alteration of her features and manner, that she was agitated by 
some violent indignation, of which, however, he was far from sup- 
posing himself the object. The consternation of the unhappy cour 
tier may be imagined, when she led him to a window and began to 
utter the bitterest reproaches on the opposition which he h 
sumed to offer to the nomination desired for her protegé. It wasin 
vain that he attempted to explain, and asserted his profound igno- 
rance of her majesty’s interest in the case ; nothing could a . 
her displeasure, or stop the torrent of anger which she poured forth 
without interruption for a full half-hour. So great was its violence, 
that the prince declares it prevented him, in his confusion, from 
hearing a tremendous storm of another kind, with which the ee- 
ments were raging over their heads. Having exhausted herself, 
the queen burst from the room, closing the door after her with a 
clap that caused it almost to leap from its hinges. As she retired, 
the minister ventured to say that he should appeal to the king, 
who alone could be his judge. She replied, “ You are at liberty so 
to do, sir; and he more boldly rejoined, ‘that he knew it, and 
should forthwith repair to his majesty.’ “ 
It may be supposed that he lost not a moment in seeking a pn- 
vate audience of Louis, before the queen should anticipate him; 
he succeeded, threw himself at the king’s feet, and related the 
whole scene which he had just undergone. Louis heard him 
patiently, bade him be of good cheer, and undertook to explain his 
innocence, and to make his peace with the queen, but desired him 
carefully to avoid appearing in her presence for some time. Wi 
Montbarey communicated to his patron, Maurepas, the interview 
which he had had with the queen, the old minister was at first 
seized with extreme apprehension at the danger which threatened 
his own power from the ‘vivacity’ of Marie Antoinette ; and his 
alarm was only quieted by the relation of the king’s promise of 
interference. ; 
Notwithstanding the efforts of the monarch, it was above si 
weeks before his irritated consort deigned to admit the unlucky 
offender into her presence. At length he was ordered to atte 
her. He found her in the same room as before ; and now receivilg 
him with all that fascination of manner which was so natural 
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her, she led him to the same window, which had been the scene of 
her reproaches. She then said to him, ‘‘ Monsieur de Montbarey, 
it is in this very place where I, six weeks ago, used the severest 
language to you, and treated you in a manner which must have 
offended you, and wounded your feelings, that I am now bound to 
tell you that I find I was wrong. The king has explained the truth 
‘tome. I have sent for ane to make the acknowledgement of the 
injury on the spot on which it was committed. I am distressed 
tHat it should have happened, and I entreat you to forget it: the 
king and myself will omit nothing to efface the impression from 
your mind.” 

’ On this generous acknowledgment, Montbarey was about to 
throw himself at her feet: she prevented him, and added— 


‘«“T wish to give you a proof of my thorough confidence that may obli- 
terate all that has passed between us: there is an object which I have 
much at heart. ‘The Comte de Laval has this morning taken leave of 
the king to join the regiment, of which you have appointed him colonel 
en second (and here she smiled). He will probably set out this evening, 
and I wish above all things that he should not go for eight days. How 
can we effect this ?’—* Perhaps,” continued she, “ the Marquise de Fleury, 
his sister, can detain him, if he is still with her. She must be written 
to, and engaged to prevent his departure. I wish to entrust you with 
the management of this affair with her. I have told the king with how 
much respectful firmness you answered me on this spot six weeks ago, 
and I am sure you will show not less earnestness in serving me in a 


matter in which I take a lively interest. I beg you to set about it with- 
out delay.” ’ 


M. le Prince was not a little embarrassed how to execute this 
commission: he feared Laval must have already oy, vers from 
Versailles, and he hinted that, though he was not himself ac- 
— with Madame de Fleury, he had reason to believe that 
she was not the most agreeable person in the world to treat with. 
“ Yes,” replied Marie Antoinette, ‘‘ she is very ? but you must 
try, and make her do it on her own terms.” No option being 
thus left, M. le Prince, with sundry misgivings, eam applied 
himself to his important and unwelcome mission ; but, like a true 
intriguer, he had recourse to a third person, a lady who had some 
influence over the wilful Madame de Fleury. The latter, itseems, 
had taken pique at the neglect with which the queen was accus- 
tomed to treat her; and she at first peremptorily refused to write 
to her brother. By degrees, however, she yielded, but only upon 
conditions flattering to her vanity: that she should go to the 

ueen’s card party after it had commenced, and that her majesty 
should rise from her seat to receive her, and herself make the 
request. The anxious negociator obliged the lady to commit her 
terms to writing; and immediately returning to the queen, he put 
the pepe into her hand. 


To his surprise her majesty assented to the impertinent proposal, 
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on condition that the letter should be prepared in advance. Qp 
the same evening Madame de Fleury made her appearance at 
court; the queen rose from the table, and submitted to the humi 
liation of gratifying her petty vanity ; and the letter-was dispatched, 
The denouement of this momentous affair was worthy. of the whole 
proceeding: the queen’s pride had been wounded that the Comte 
de Lava] should have appeared to triumph over her. protegé; the 
delay of eight days enabled her to secure a similar appoint 
for the latter, for which purpose a vacancy was expressly created ; 
and her majesty and his other friends were satisfied with having 
detained Laval until the rivals could set out at the same moment 
in perfect equality to join their regiments.—This whole story, 
triflmg as are the details, is very consistent with the character of 
Marie Antoinette, and curiously illustrates her temper. Innocent 
and virtuous as we are persuaded she was, and elevated not les 
by her station than by a honeaad graces above the common lot of 
her sex, the poor queen was after all in heart “‘ a very woman,”.. 

But it is almost time to have done with M. le Prince. He tells 
us that the result of this affair confirmed his favour with both the 
royal consorts; and he continued to hold his office of minister of 
war undisturbed to the period at which this Premiere Livraison of 
his memoirs breaks off—about the close of the year 1779. The last 
circumstance of his domestic history which he here records is the 
marriage of his daughter with the hereditary prince of Nassau Saar- 
bruck. This too, as his own had been, was a precious marriage de 
convenance ; and for the mean ambition of being allied to a petty 
sovereign house, he sacrificed his only daughter, a fine young 
woman of eighteen, to a nominal union with a child of ten years 
old. The marriage ceremony was duly performed, and the sn 
returned to her parents to await the manhood of her boy-h 

The publication of the sequel of these memoirs will doubtles 
present us with a.continued picture of the state of the French 
court until the Revolution; and the narrative, without aa 
thing to our knowledge of the transactions of that remarkabl 
period, will, we presume, like the former portion of .the.anthor's 
work, possess the degree of interest which .a lively account -by-an 
eye-witness, of such scenes can scarcely fail of exciting. The 
Prince de Montbarey.was compelled to. resign his place in the 
ministry in 1780; but he continued his attachment to the cout 
and the person of Louis XVI., for that unfortunate m 
appears to have loaded ‘him with favours. He emigrated at the 
revolution, and lived in retirement in Switzerland, (where 
memoirs were written), until the period of his death in 1796. 
some fatality which must appear unaccountable, considering’ his 
own devotion to the court, his only son, the Prince de-.St. a 
colonel of the regiment of Monsieur, had, in the commienaaa 
of the revolution, imbibed the levelling principles of the day, cM 
was.of the number of the noblesse of Franche Comté who, im 








he there experienced from some of his companions: in mis 
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states of that province, voted in 1788 for the suppression of the 
privileges of their order. Being afterwards, in progress of 
events, obliged to emigrate, he repaired to Coblentz to offer his 
services to the French princes ; but the indifferent reception which 


€ 
determined him to return to France at all hazards. -He fixed iis 
residence at Paris, and succeeded in concealing himself and 
serving an obscure existence in the capital until the year 1494, 
when he was arrested as an accomplice in one of the conspiracies 
against Robespierre, and dragged. to the scaffold. a: 





Art. II. Lettere su Rome e Napoli. 1 Vol. 16mo. pp. 206. Milano. 
Treuttel and Wurtz. London. 1826. 


Iraty at the present day may in her literary capacity not unaptl 
be compared to a man who has been active and industrious in his 
youth, has by his exertions succeeded in amassing a considerable 
fortune, and has, as years came on, gradually been withdrawin 
himself from business, still, however, dabbling :a little from old 
habit, and the wish to keep his hand in as we say; but chiefly de- 
lighting, alone, or in the society of his friends, in going over and 
reviewing the more active scenes of his life. She has, both in the 
days of her youth and of her maturity, done gloriously. She has 
formed for herself the noblest language in the world ; she has pro- 
duced poets that have not only gone far beyond those of ancient 
Rome, but who make those of Greece: and England tremble for 
their laurels. Her historians need. not dread comparison with 
either ancients or moderns; in philosophical inventions and dis- 
coveries she is behind our own country and France; but the higher 
walks of architecture, painting, and music, are her own. 

With such a noble and various-stock already acquired, and with 
what has descended to her from her Roman sires, who can wonder 
that the Italy of the present times should have relaxed in» her 
exertions, and that the chief produce of her presses should be 
numerous and well executed editions of the works of her literary 
heroes? Scarce, however, as new works of merit are in the Italian 
language, they do occasionally appear, and some of a magnitude 
that would appal publishers in this country. The historical work 
of Bossi forms: nineteen yolumes in octavo. Pignotti has done 
much both in prose and verse (besides many others of considerable 
merit), and altogether she has within the last ae or fifty years put 
forth more intellectual vigour than she had done for nearly two cen- 
turies before. She has also done much in translation. fleretofore 


all her efforts in that way were confined to the works of the an- 
cients, chiefly the Latins, (in which by the way she has» better 
specimens than perhaps any other nation), but now the chef 
d’ceuvres of the Teutonic languages are-beginning to be invested 
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in the brilliant garb of the south. Cesarotti’s Ossian is well 
There is more than one Italian Milton; and even Shakspears’ 
<= pet known beyond the Alps by name, may now be 


in the language of Dante and Tasso. il 


There is no country in Europe, with the exception perhaps of 


Spain, that has a firmer hold on the imagination than Italy. ‘T 
charm of Spain is the romance and chivalry attached to the con. 
tests between the Moors and the Christians, for, with the fall of 
the former power, almost all our interest subsides ; and though the 
bold spirit of enterprise which guided the first discoverers of the 
New Continent, in spite of their quenchless avarice and brutal 
ferocity, demands our sympathy, yet from the time that Spanish 
liberty sank beneath the blows and the arts of Ferdinand and his 
successors, Our interest in Spain and her concerns gradually wanes 
and fades until, under her present king and government, we tum 
with aversion from her and every thing connected with her. But 
not so with Italy; bad as her political state may be, she is still the 
land of the Romans, still the foleaiins of nature ; still the Apen- 
nines tower in majesty, the forest clothes their sides, and teeming 
plains stretch from their feet. Each spot still retains, and ever 
will retain, its classic associations ; monuments of ancient art con- 
tinually meet the eye, and hope still whispers that Italy may once 
again be great. ie 
With these feelings on the subject of Italy, we shall keep a 
steady eye directed on her literature, and though the regret which 
we expressed in our last Appendix at the paucity of her literary pro- 
ductions still continues, we will not let pass any, even the slightest, 
opportunity of giving an account of what she is doing. Our 
noticing the present little volume is a strong proof of our inclination 
in this respect, for the most that we can venture to say in its praise 
is, that it is a pretty little book, written in good Italian, ma 
pleasing strain of rather pensive expression, and that we would 
undertake to recommend it to young ladies and gentlemen who 
are commencing their Italian studies, since it will not only tend to 
improve them in the language, but it will impress upon their 
minds some agreeable moral reflections, and give them some véely 
tolerable lessens in the art of meditating among tombs and ruins. 
Of tours and journals of tours in Italy we have, since the peace, 

had plenty, yea more than plenty, even usque ad nauseam. Indeed, 
now most of us, that are of a reading cast, may say with the 
poets, | : 

Nota magis nulli domus est sua, quam mihi lucus 

Martis, et Moliis vicinum rupibus antrum 

Vulcani. 


Still there is some satisfaction in knowing what an Italian would 


say about his own country. The work consists of a series of letters 
written, or purporting to be written, to a lady, by a gentlemal 
whom, though he speaks of himself as being in retirement, ® 
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were in an Invent portum, spes et fortuna valete-mood, we should 
be apt to suspect of not having made any considerable progress in 
the vale of years. They contain chiefly the reflections excited 
by the aspect of the different objects in Rome and Naples and 
their environs, igs | the time which in early youth he spent in 
these places under the guidance of a tutor: He very judiciously 
does not indulge much in the description of churches and palaces, 
and from the jargon of connoisseurship he is luckily quite free. 
The pensive tone of several of his meditations is not without 
interest. 

The first letter is of course introductory. It is addressed to 
Erminia, the friend of hfs youth, who has requested from him an 
account of his travels and adventures, and 


“ Of the moving accidents by flood and field” 


which he may have chanced to encounter: and in them he con- 
gratulates himself on the repose and tranquillity which he now 
enjoys in his native air, and beneath the paternal roof, and declares 
his resolution to taste with transport the delights of a studious, 
tranquil, and retired life, expressing how much the idea of spendin 
his days in the country, far from bustle and tumult, with his books 
and his recollections, cheers and consoles him. All this is ver 
pleasing and sentimental, and it gives us no small pleasure to find, 
though indeed we never doubted of it, that there are people of such 
pure and virtuous inclinations still existing in Italy. 

The Forum Romanum now—proh pudor !—the Campo Vaccino, 
naturally excited very vivid sensations in the mind of a youth, 
who, with his Titus Livius in his hand, stood on one of the broken 
Corinthian capitals of the temple of Jupiter Tonans, and saw 
around him innumerable ruins of temples, of arches, and of 
columns. ‘ Alas! exclaimed I, is this then the Forum that was 
the centre of Rome, of the world—the Forum, the memorable 
theatre of such great events, and of such tragic deeds! It seemed 
to me as if among these ruins the iniquitous tribunal arose, from 
which Appius pronounced the sentence that cost the virgin her 
life, and restored to Rome her liberty’. And in this strain he goes 
on conjuring up to his mortal vision the various fair or foul deeds 
of which the Forum Romanum had been the theatre.—Silly 
romance, a political economist may exclaim. But, why should 
not the Forum excite profound and invigorating thoughts in the 
soul of an Italian, or Runimede in that of a Briton? 

I sepolchri di Roma, particularly the Catacombs, excite, as the 
should, a train of pious, solemn, and humble reflections. The fol- 
lowing account of the author’s visit to the tomb of Cecilia Me- 
tella is characterized by a beautiful simplicity. 


‘On the Appian way I beheld a solitary marble tower; its top was 
battlemented, for in the middle ages it had served as a fortress. The 
Latin inscription indicates this to be the magnificent tomb that Crassus 
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the Triumvir raised for his wife Cecilia Metella. I entered the tower, 
and sat down on a stone. Parasitical plants clothed the interior of the 
monument with their tortuous wreaths, the roof disclosed to my view the 
sky, whose lively azure, beautifully contrasted with the small white clouds 
which, driven by the sea breeze, flew rapidly towards the horizon, and 
successively disappeared, forming to my view an image of mortal affairs. 
The aspect of the sepulchre, the silence only broken by the whisper of 
the wind, or the buzzing of an insect, and the memory of Metella, who 


was beautiful and unhappy, all contributed to fill my soul in that spot 
with a voluptuous melancholy.’—pp. 19, 20. 


From the Catacombs one day the author directed hissteps tothe 4 
valley of Egeria, which he describes in his#usual simple and pleasing 
manner. _ sence full of agreeable impressions, these are dissi- 
pated by the view of the Therme of Caracalla, and as he enters 
the city, his steps are attracted to the church of St. Nereus and | 
St. Achilleus, where a beautiful young girl was, with melancholy 
looks and tearful eyes, about to pronounce, compelled as it seemed 
to him by her parents, the solemn vow, which was to separate her 
from the world for ever. His feelings were strongly affected, and 
surely it was a sight to affect a sterner nature than his. Let it 
not be supposed that our young traveller was enlightened, and had 
learned to sneer at religion in all its forms ; his visit to Subbiaco, 
and the sentiments he there expresses, with his just eulogium on 
the character of St. Benedict, will dispel all such suspicions. 

We meet occasionally in these letters with well told stories of | 
ancient and modern times, and some which had lately happened, 
such as the affecting tale of Caroline the fair Guide at Agnano, 
and of Elisa Riccardi of Salerno, who died for love. As a spe- 
cimen of his mode of narration, we will give the story of Orsino, 
which, though belonging to the middle ages, is probably unknown 
to most of our readers. 


‘The wood of Riccia, two miles distant from Marino, is greatly cele- ’ 
brated for the age and beauty of its trees, so much so, that the landscape 
painters come thither from Rome to copy nature in her beauty. Beyond 
the wood we meet Genzano, when our strength, exhausted by walking, is 
restored by most exquisite wine. On our return, we take another road, 
which passes through Grottaferrata, an abbey that presents the appear- 
ance of a fortress, and whose embattled towers formed the retreat of a 
baron celebrated for his ferocity, whose tragic and well deserved end I 
will now narrate to you. 

‘Nepomaceno Orsino was in the middle ages an atrocious tyrant. He 

fell in love with Eliza, a young lady of noble birth, who was affianced to 
an amiable youth of the family of the Massimi. Orsino suddenly carried 
her off, and dragged her to his castle, there by force to make her yield to 
| his desires, and shut her up in a frightful dungeon. One day he entered 
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her prison, determined to have recourse to the most violent extremes, | 
and drawing a dagger, gave her her choice, either to yield, or to die. | 

‘Eliza shuddered, and though she felt an involuntary chill at the sight 
of a speedy and inevitable death, she yet hesitated not an instant to 
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reply to her oppressor with accents of anger and imprecation. Blinded 
with rage, he was just laying hold of the dagger, just springing towards 
her, when his imagination, agitated by remorse, pourtrayed to him, in the 
dusky air, a terrific vision. His hair stiffened on his head, and stretching 
forth both his arms towards the aerial phantom, “ Father,” exclaimed he, 
“wilt thou never cease to pursue me with that ghastly and threatening 
countenance. Already have I with tears confessed at the foot of the 
altar, that, unnatural wretch, I deprived thee, in the dead of the night, 
of that life which thou hadst given to me; but let the funeral ceremonies 
appease thee, by which I seek to expiate my crime; let my terrors, let 
my penitence appease thee!’ ‘Thus raved Nepomoceno, and fled and 
concealed himself in the chapel of his castle, and then presumed to pour 
forth expiatory prayers to the Eternal, when a servant ran to him with 
tidings that Massimi had been taken prowling in disguise in the neigh- 
bourhood. Orsino was overjoyed at this intelligence, and when the pri- 
soner was brought before him laden with chains, “I offer you,” said he, 
“one single means of escape. Come with me into Eliza’s prison, make 
her yield to my desires, and you shall both live.” Massimi accepts the 
proposal, and the iron doors of the prison open to him. 'The maid was 
astonished at beholding him: “ Eliza,” said the youth, “1am the mes- 
senger to you of dreadful tidings. Orsino leads me to you that I may 
counsel you to yield to his love. I have deceived him; I behold you; 
I have lived long enough, and with this last tender embrace let us swear 
to die abhorring our ruthless tyrant.” Nepomoceno, quite beside himself 
with amazement, was just brandishing the poniard, the implement of his 
vengeance, but his native cool ferocity speedily regained possession of 
his soul, and he returned it to its sheath, saying, “ Wretch, I were too 
merciful to thee were I to slay thee; thou shalt live on, but it will be 
every moment to call upon death.” 

‘On receiving the intelligence of the captivity of Massimi, his numerous 
friends and relatives were filled with grief and rage, and they resolved to 
slay Orsino, and thus to liberate the prisoner if yet alive, to avenge him 
if already dead. ‘The anniversary of the day on which the father of 
Orsino had died was now at hand, and on this day it was his custom to 
assist at a solemn service of the dead in the chapel of Grottaferrata, 
without the gates of the castle. The conspirators planned to fall on 
him at the verge of the temple. Orsino, who, relying on his native 
courage, was far from dreading any ambuscade, and whose mind was still 
filled with remorse for his parricide, encompassed on a sudden by his 
enemies, and betrayed by his own followers, attempted an unavailing 
defence, fell, and expired. —pp. 55—58. 


Tivoli was naturally profuse of classical recollections; Horace 
with his pines and poplars, his Blandusian founts, his myrtles, roses, 
Falernian and sweetly-speaking sweetly-smiling Lalage, imme- 
diately met the traveller’s view. Here too was Propertius writing 
to conjure Cinthia to leave Rome, and come and join him amid 
the laughing groves and fields of Tibur. Here Zenobia consoled 
herself for the loss of empire, and Lesbia for the loss of her 
sparrow. Ovid, Virgil, Mecenas, and Cicero, and finally Ariosto, 
had passed some time in its delicious retreats, 
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We shall conclude with an extract from the last letter, written 
just before Christmas, indicative of the author’s turn of mind, and 
descriptive of his retreat. 


‘ Before I begin to write to you of Tuscany, I design to repose a little, 
and to spend in tranquil ease those days which from my infancy I have 
been accustomed to regard as destined to an agreeable inaction. Here 
every thing incites me to abandon myself to it, and to fly every idea that 
is not bright and cheerful., My desert receives me in its hospitable cells, 
and while the pine billets burn and crackle in my chimney, I behold the fur 
of the rain without, which, mingled with some snow, and driven by the wind, 
dashes from time to time against the windows of my chamber. The 
neighbouring mountains which lie within my view bend to the earth their 
forests, agitated by the blast of the north wind, and the torrents, swollen 
by the continual rains, mingle with the whistling of the wind, and the 
monotonous fall of the water, the deep and distant roar of their waves 
as they tumble in the valleys.’—pp. 186, 187. 


Three very beautiful odes, extracted from the Viaggio Poetico 
pe’ Campi Flegrei of Giulio Genoino, a Neapolitan poet, close the 
volume, which we again recommend to the attention of our 
younger readers. They will find its style and contents harmonize 
exceedingly with the conclusion of the present season, the parent 
of solemn musing and of serious thought. 





Art. III. Specimens of German Romance. Selected and translated 


from various Authors. 3 Vols. 12mo. 1/. 48. London. Whittaker. 
1826. 


THESE translations, which are five in number, are understood to be 
from the pen of Mr. Soane, the dramatist. They consist of the 
‘ Patricians’ of Vandervelde, the ‘ Master Flea’ of Hoffman, 
the ‘ Blind Passenger’ of Laun, the ‘ Adventures’ of Ochlend- 
schlager, and the ‘ Mantle’ of Naubert. The originals of all 
these five tales are compositions of a modern date, and in lan- 
guage, style, and subject, can illustrate only the taste of modern 
Germany for this branch of imaginative literature. If Mr. 
Soane’s volumes, therefore, profess to offer specimens of the na- 
tional romance of the country, they are certainly so far defective 
in their plan and unsuccessful in their object. They present no 
selections from the older records of German fiction; they even 
afford the English reader no insight into the popular works of that 
numerous class of recent writers who have taken the legends and 
tradition of by-gone superstition for the groundwork of their 
stories; and all that higher interest which belongs to romance, in 
proportion as it developes the growth and bent of national genius 
and imagination, and characterizes the manners, passions, and 
feelings of the same people in different ages, is here utterly want- 
ing. We are, indeed, told, in a short prefatory advertisement, 
that ‘ when the translator commenced his work, it was with the 
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intention of carrying it on through many volumes, and thus pre- 
senting a complete circle of German romance; but that circum- 
stances, not necessary to be detailed, have interrupted this project.’ 

But abandoning, as the translator himself would thus seem to 
have done, all idea of completeness and consistency of plan in his 
specimens, and regarding them only as an amusing collection of 
tales illustrative of German manners and taste, they are not with- 
out considerable attraction. We are not sure, however, that, 
taking merely the range of the modern popular writers of German 
romauce, Mr. Soane has made the best possible selection. We 
should ourselves, like him, reject the too famous names of Wie- 
land and Schiller, Goethe and Kotzebue; for frequent avowed 
translations, and more frequent imitations and thefts without any 
acknowledgment at all, have perhaps exhausted the works of all 
those writers, and destroyed their novelty in our language. Still, 
we believe that some few gleanings might be made with interest 
from Kotzebue. But many others of the less known romance 
writers of modern Germany might have furnished abundant, and, 
as we think, better, materials than some that Mr. Soane has used : 
for instance, Becker of Berlin, and Voss the Silesian. And even 
of our translator’s favoured authors we do not consider that he has 
always chosen the best specimens. We should certainly have 
translated from Laun either the ‘“‘ Dog with two Masters,” or even 
the “‘ Ghost of Hilderheim,”’ in preference to the ‘ Blind Pas- 
senger.? We have no wish, however, to make fastidious objec- 
tions, and do not care if we admit that Mr. Soane’s selection is 
sufficiently good for its purpose. Some of the pieces which he 
has chosen will please by their serious interest ; and others cannot 
fail to provoke wonder and excite entertainment by the broad ex- 
travagance, the gross far-fetched absurdities, and the monstrous 
disregard of all dramatic consistency in invention, which so whim- 
sically attend the flight of German fancy. 

In several of their general features also, these tales curiously 
illustrate the peculiarities of the modern national mind of Ger- 
many ; and there is some necessity for the translator’s caveat, that 
in such a work much must be hazarded, for the very nature of it 
allows of no compromise with English tastes and feelings, and 
demands that the several tales should be selected with reference 
only to their popularity among the Germans. It is a singular and 
most remarkable contradiction in national character, which is 
shown as well in these tales as throughout the whole range of 
German letters, that a people sedate even to ridicule in their 
communion with the realities of life, should soar with the wildest 
flights whenever they enter the regions of fancy; and that a race 
proverbially known for the phlegmatic decency of their demeanour, 
and the staid propriety of their conversation, should tolerate in 
their literature the most glowing and voluptuous delineations of 
passion. The translator has, with respect to these points, per- 
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formed his office with much discretion and judgment; but of the 
licentious description which disgraces all the imaginative writings 
of Germany, a few traces are still discernible through the English 
decorum which Mr. Soane has thrown over these tales. 

The best of the collection is the story which occupies the first 
volume—the Patricians. The time of its action is the last half of 
the sixteenth century, the scene is laid in the chartered city of 
Schweidnitz in Silesia, and the subject of the tale grows out of the 
dissentions between the insolent nobles and the wealthy and aspir- 
ing burghers of that place. The burgomaster of the city, Eras- 
mus Friend, has two sons, Christopher and Francis; the former, a 
wily villain, is enamoured of Althea of Bogendorf, the widow of 
a noble, but still related to these civic patricians ; the latter is a 
swaggering profligate, who engages in a round of seduction and 
drunkenness, and is the leader in all the citizens’ brawls with the 
nobles. In one of these bloody frays a nobleman falls by the 
sword of Francis. ‘The ensuing scene we shall give to illustrate 
the conduct and style of the narrative. 


‘The lovely Agatha, the daughter of the city messenger, Onophrius 
Goldmann, sat at the window in her humble chamber. ‘The spindle rested 
in her hand ; on her Jap lay an open volume of the songs and tales of the 
master-bards, but her hazel eyes wandered from the book to the darkening 
street, and her bosom heaved beneath its drapery. ‘ Twilight,” she ex- 
claimed, “ twilight is already coming on, and still my father does not 
return. QO that no accident has happened to Francis!” At this moment, 
some one burst open the door, and rushed into the chamber ;—it was 
Francis Friend. 

‘«T have had a glorious row with the vagabond nobles,” he cried, 
embracing the maiden roughly, ‘ and the mad Netz has flayed my arm, 
but I think I have paid him for it, in a way that will make him remember 
me. Bind up the wound, Agatha.”’ 

‘ « Wicked man,” replied Agatha chidingly, as she stripped off the sleeve 
through which the blood was welling ; “ you are always running wantonly 
into danger, and care not for the anxiety which I suffer on your account.” 

‘« What, am I to let those vagabonds steal the horse from my stable? 
In the end they ’l] quarter themselves upon me, and drive me out of house 
and home.” 


‘« You hate the nobles so violently, and yet have married the daughter 
of a noble !” 

«« Unfortunately! And I do believe it is on that very account she is 
such an abomination to me ; but I shan’t be such a fool again. My wife 
won’t be much longer on her feet, and when she is unharnessed, my next 
choice is soon settled; a girl of low rank, when she is as beautiful as my 
Agatha, is dearer to me than a dozen countesses.” 


‘ « Flatterer,’ murmured Agatha, winding her arms about his neck, 
while her kisses burnt upon his lips. 

‘ “Gracious Heaven !” cried a deep-bass voice, and the lovers started 
from each other in terror—Onophrius Goldmann stood at the door, his 
left hand hid in his doublet, and supporting himself with the right, for he 
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was exhausted almost to fainting ; but his eyes shot lightning at the delin- 
quents. Francis in vain sought to recover from the shame of surprise to 
his usual braving tone, and Agatha wrung her hands and wept. 

‘ «So you have at last succeeded, master Friend, in seducing my child,” 
said the wretched father. ‘“ May God reckon with you for it !—and you, 
obstinate girl, have I not warned, prayed, threatened? Did you not swear 
to me to shun the man who makes you thus unhappy? How have you 
deceived me!—a long time deceived me, with your wicked artifices ; for, 
from what I now see, your sin is not of to-day. These are the conse- 
quences of the infernal love-songs and romances, which ought to be utterly 
forbidden to women; their place is at the hearth and the spindle. The 
mad trash, invented by the dry brains of the poetasters to tickle your 
nobles, is for them poison. There it is they learn to build up air-castles 
in the midst of reality—there it is they find every passion painted in fine 
colours, and, before they dream of it, their honour is gone, and—God 
deliver us !—their eternal salvation also.” 

‘« 7] give you my word,” at length stammered Francis, “ that Agatha’s 
honour shall one day be redeemed before the world.” 

‘« You!” cried Onophrius, “a husband! Heaven have mercy on us! 
Would you send your wife after the murdered Netz; or, like Count Glei- 
chen, get a dispensation at Rome for a double wedlock ?” 

‘« Not so rough, old man,” exclaimed Francis in a tone of menace ; 
“T don’t like to hear such language, nor does it become the servant 
towards his master’s son.” 

‘ «That is the curse which rests upon the poor and lowly,’ exclaimed 
Onophrius, crawling to the nearest chair, and sinking down upon it, ex- 
hausted. ‘It is our curse that we are powerless, and weaponless, and 
lawless, against the great who wrong us, while, over and above all, we 
must spill our blood for our tyrants. Maimed in your defence, I return to 
my hovel, find you in the arms of my seduced child, and when my just 
anguish pours itself forth in words, you meanly appeal to your father’s 
rank, and close my mouth by despicable threats.” 

«“ Maimed!” cried Francis in alarm, and Agatha flew, with loud la- 
mentations, to her father, who, drawing his left arm from his doublet, 
showed the stump, bound up in bloody cloths. 

«« Eternal mercy ! your hand!” shrieked Agatha. 

‘< Tt lies before the house of the widow Fox, in the market,” said Ono- 
phrius gloomily ; Netz hewed it from the arm just before you killed him.” 

‘Tt grieves me; but cn my honour I will make all good again.” 

‘«'That is more than you can do: though you were to empty out all 
your gold bags into this room, yet would no hand grow again upon this 
stump; though you were to dress my child in brocade, and adorn her with 
pearls and diamonds, still she would be your strumpet, over whom I must 
tear the grey locks from this aged head. Gracious Heavens! how little 
must you gentlemen think of us poor people, that you fancy all is to be 
satisfied with gold,—all, life and limb, honour and conscience! Well; 
God is just, and will one day weigh you in even scales, and find you too 
light for his heaven.” 

«« Only let two eyes be closed first,’ protested Francis, “ and if I do 
not then take home your Agatha as my wife, and make you a man of con- 
sequence in the city, you may call me villain in the public market-place.” 
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«« My good Francis,” exclaimed Agatha, affectionately, and gave him 
her hand, even before the eyes of her stern parent. 


‘ «If we both live,’ said Onophrius, with peculiar emphasis, “ if we 


both live, I will remind you of your promise; but I fear that we shall not. 


get so far ; I fear that this day’s tumult will have worse consequences than 
you imagine. That Bieler has been killed is a sad misfortune. The 
nobles will be mad, and I already begin to shudder at the idea of the jail 
and the scaffold,” 


‘ “Is Bieler, then, really dead ?” asked Francis anxiously, after a long 
silence. 

‘ «7 saw him carried as a corpse to the Guildhall,’ replied Onophrius. 
“ The thing, too, happened naturally enough. As my left hand flew off, 
I cut at his head with my right, and you soon after made an end of him.” 

‘ “Upon all this we ’ll be silent to every one,” said Francis, who had 
again collected himself. ‘“ For the rest, the whole business is of no great 
consequence. I was acting in self-defence ; and you were only doing your 


duty. If any ill have grown out of it, Rasselwitz, who began the strife by 
breaking into my house, must be the sufferer.” 


‘ «That won’t satisfy the nobles,” said Onophrius, shaking his head. 
‘ « Let them bite away their anger upon their nails,’ exclaimed Francis 


boastfully. “ My father is master here in Schweidnitz, and will not let 
them hurt a hair upon my head.” 


«“ You are safe,—but Z!’’ replied Onophrius, thoughtfully. 

‘“« You stand and fall with me, old friend. If I ever forget you, or 
what you have this day done and suffered for me, may God forget me in 
my dying bour !” 

«<« Amen!” murmured Onophrius with failing voice, and, swooning with 
the loss of blood, he dropped from his seat. 

‘ “« He is dying!” sobbed Agatha, as she caught her father in her arms. 

‘« This is a day of evil,” shouted Francis, gazing for a moment on the 
mischief he had wrought, and striking his forehead wildly with his clenched 
hands, he dashed away.’—Vol. i. pp. 30—37. 


Upon this scene all the subsequent interest of the tale may be 
said to hinge. The incensed nobles urge the Bishop of Breslaw, 
prince palatine of the province, to make a rigid inquisition of 
blood in atonement for that of the murdered individual of their 
body. ‘The bishop arrives in the city with a formidable train of 
the provincial wales, compels the refractory burgomaster Erasmus, 
and his principal council, by menaces, to submit the enquiry to the 
imperial jurisdiction ; and immediately commands the burgomaster 
to arrest his own son Francis, and Onophrius the messenger, as the 
principals in the fray. They are immediately thrown into the city 
prison, and the messenger is put to the rack. But meanwhile the 
wife of Francis dies; and the messenger, confiding in his solemn 
promise to repair his Agatha’s honour, refuses to give any infor- 
mation to inculpate him, and endures the most frightful torture 
without confession. With the true German appetite for horrors, 
Agatha is made at the same time to burst into her lover’s apart- 
ment, whence both of them can distinctly hear the piercing groans 
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of the aged sufferer. In her agony at the sounds, the distracted 
Agatha implores her lover to save her father by the confession of 
his own guilt. He endeavours to persuade her that his interfer- 
ence, a prisoner himself, would be powerless to stop the torture ; 
and she then leaves him, with the asseveration that, if he does not 
at least save the old man’s life by a timely acknowledgment, he 
shall himself perish—‘ that she will bend all the energies of her 
soul to his destruction, and will haunt him through life as his evil 
demon, until her vengeance shall fearfully light upon his head.’ 

Her menaces are of no avail; the messenger survives the rack 
only to be led to execution; and the revenge of the nobles being 
satisfied with this humble victim, the guilty son of the burgomaster 
escapes. Before the old man’s execution he sends for his daughter, 
and commands her to require of Francis the fulfilment of his solemn 
promise to make her his wife. She appears again before her se- 
ducer in his prison; he obdurately spurns her suit; and she then 
warns him, that having, in obedience to her father’s dying injunc- 
tions, offered him the power, which he rejects, of making that 
atonement to the spirit of her parent, she will henceforth pursue 
him with vengeance to the uttermost. Holding up to him the 
white garland of roses with which the citizens had crowned her 
father before his execution, and which was now covered with his 
blood, she warns him that her curse shall ‘ scare sleep from his 
bed, and drop wormwood into his cup of joy, until he shall one 
day see her adorned with that garland, as his bride for the life 
yonder in the torments that have no end.’ She then rushes from 
him; and though he endeavours to have her denounced and ar- 
rested by the burgomaster’s authority, she disappears and evades 
all pursuit. 

Meanwhile the business of the tale proceeds in a kind of under- 
plot. Althea, the virtuous widow of Bogendorf, is induced to pro- 
mise her hand to a worthy nobleman, Tausdorf, the brother in 
arms of her last husband; and Christopher Friend is filled, by the 
rejection of his suit, with malevolent hatred towards both of the af- 
fianced pair. Then follows the catastrophe of the piece. Agatha 
reappears in the disguise, first of a courtezan, and then of a gipsey. 
She haunts Francis Friend with mysterious and appalling predic- 
tions; she attempts some abortive schemes of vengeance; and 
finally working upon Christopher’s hatred to Tausdorf and Althea, 
and to his own brother, she succeeds by his means in provoking a 
quarrel between the noble knight and Francis, in which the latter 
falls by his antagonist’s sword. In his dying moments she appears 
to her perjured lover, arrayed in the withered and fatal garland ; 
she destroys herself to accompany him to the world of torments ; 
Tausdorf is iniquitously executed by the vengeance of the old 
burgomaster, for a deed in which he had only drawn his sword in 
self-defence ; and Althea sinks into the grave broken-hearted. 
Finally, two of the friends of Tausdorf discover the villainy of 
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Christopher Friend, and after reproaching him with his crimes 
assassinate him in his bed; and the old burgomaster dies miser- 
ably, bereft of both his unworthy sons and of his ill-used power. 

4 the brief sketch which we have given of the heads of this 
tale, the redder will easily recognize all the peculiarities of German 
imagination and taste ; and we have selected it for analysis because 
it is one of those which enjoy the greatest popularity in the original 
language. The second tale— Master Flea’—is a wild farrago of 
*‘ magicke and faierie,” in which the most conspicuous actor is 
the king of the fleas! By the way, the author might more cor- 
rectly have rendered the title of this story The Master Flea :—the 
title Meister, without an article before a surname, designating, as 
all the German world knows, a master tradesman, in contradistinc- 
tion from a fellow mechanic. The two next tales, ‘ The Blind 
Passenger,’ and the ‘ Adventurers,’ have no remarkable features, 
beyond those of mere lively and superficial narrative, to recom- 
mend them ; and the concluding story of the series—‘ ‘The Mantle’ 
—is chiefly notable as a fairy tale of King Arthur’s court, in which 
Naubert has copied the old fable of the magic mantle, which would 
fit only the chaste and pure in person and deed. He has, however, 
related, with much humour and some novelty, the scene of this 
famous ordeal of feminine chastity. 

This brief account of Mr. Soane’s specimens of German romance 
will suffice to introduce the collection to such of our readers as 
have any partiality for the subject. We have only to add, that 
the translator has executed his task with careful industry and con- 
siderable spirit; and the work will altogether, as may be supposed, 
serve agreeably to beguile a few idle hours, and not be out of place 
among the lighter literature of our book-clubs and reading-rooms. 





Art. 1V. Dramaturgische Blatter von Ludwig Tieck. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
Breslau. Black and Young. London. 1826. 


Tuis work consists of a series of most judicious and valuable 
critiques on several pieces produced at the Dresden theatre. The 
author, the celebrated Ludwig Tieck, well known by his poems 
and tales, and who has devoted his attention for many years to the 
theatres and theatrical compositions of his own and other countries, 
“enters into a close and critical examination of the pieces performed, 
and of the actors who represented them. The principles he lays 
down are so good, and his reasonings from them so judicious, that 
we feel no hesitation in strongly recommending the work to the 
attention of the genuine lovers of the drama in this country, as 
his observations will be found to apply with nearly equal force to 
our own as well as to the German theatre. 
The German is, as is generally known, the latest formed theatre 
of Europe, except the Italian theatre of Alfieri. It had indeed an 
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old mystery and morality theatre of Hans Sachs and others; but 
the Spanish and English theatres rose, attained their greatest eleva- 
tion, and declined, before Germany saw any thing like the drama 
of real life and action. Its first attempts were made in the com- 
mencement of the last century, in slavish imitation of the theatre 
of the French, who at that time were diffusing the baleful influence 
of their literature over Europe. 

The efforts of Lessing, one of the most clear-headed, sensible 
critics and writers that Germany has produced, were unceasingly 
directed against the French taste, and in the well known and 
admired Hamburg Dramaturgie he laboured unceasingly to bring 
back his countrymen to nature from the formal conventional theatre 
of France. Lessing was also a dramatic writer himself, and he was 
at first of opinion that the true language of the drama was prose : 
some of his earliest and best pieces were prose compositions ; but 
his latter ones, such as Nathan the Wise, were written in rather a 
rugged species of blank verse. Goethe and Schiller gave in their 
master-pieces the true models of the species of verse suited to the 
German language and theatre; but, unfortunately, Schiller in his 
Jungfrau, Marie Stuart, and more especially in Die Braut von 
Messina, gave too much into the epic and lyrical style. His 
example has been followed and carried to its utmost extent by 
Miillner, Grillporzer, Houwald, and others of the present day, who 
have farther, by an ignorant and injudicious imitation of the 
Spanish theatre, introduced the trochaic in the room of the iambic 
measure into their pieces, and thus established a species of sing- 
song the most sickly, effeminate, and, to the ears of true taste, the 
most disagreeable that can be conceived. With this they have 
united the most improbable actions, and the most unnatural cha- 
racters: a new kind of destiny also pervades their pieces, more 
inexplicable and more inimical to human happiness and exertion 
than that of the drama of ancient Greece. 

Comedy also, which never flourished much in Germany, for 





natio non comeeda est, 


has been by Iffand and Kotzebue formed into a maukishly senti- 
mental domestic sort of affair, with wonderously kind, amiable, 
good-for-nothing personages figuring as fond fathers and mothers ; 
good-natured, indulgent husbands, who lovingly take back to their 
bosoms a wife who has only been guilty of the slight indiscretion 
of going off and living with another man; and such other fault 
monsters, which would to heaven our own theatre could plead inno- 
cent to the charge of having also employed in her service. 
Against all this corruption of taste and degradation of rational 
and moral entertainment Mr. ‘Tieck raises his voige in the present 
work, and we will lay before our readers some spedliins of his criti- 
cisms, to enable them to appreciate his taste on dramatic subjects. 
The principal pieces criticised are Kleist’s Prince of Homburg, 
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a play of which the critic expresses himself in high terms of ap- 
. The Anna Boleyn of Gehe, Schiller’s Wallenstein, 

orner’s Tony, the Zinngiesser, taken from Holberg; the Leucht- 
thurm, and Der Fiirst und der Biirger, of Houwald; and Romeo 
and Juliet, Schlegel’s translation of which was, with some altera- 
tions, most admirably performed at Dresden. 

The Anna Boleyn is a very indifferent piece, but as it belongs 
to the new school, and as the reader may be gratified with com- 
paring the plan of it with that of Mr. Milman’s late drama of the 
same title, we will give from Mr. Tieck some account of it. 

After a very faithful and accurate description of the period in 
which the scene is laid, and of the historical characters who were the 
principal actors in it, Mr. Tieck observes, that no more promising 
subject could present itself toa young poet, and then proceeds thus : 


‘If our young poet has been unable to employ much or even most of 
these materials, let this not be made any objection to him. It has been 
frequently maintained, that a young writer will succeed more easily in 
tragedy than in comedy, because the latter requires throughout maturity 
and experience. This prejudice can only proceed from those who have 
no insight into the essence of tragedy. No doubt a young person may 
easily treat any subject in a moving and sentimental manner, and excite 
sadness or even tears; but still he has not written a tragedy, any more 
than he who has put together a merry story in a droll manner has com- 
posed a comedy. The whole affair, when we look a little closer, comes 
to this, that mediocrity or deficient talent can, with the aid of a language 
already formed of traditional phrases, situations, and sentiments, which 
lie as it were coined to the hand, sooner produce something which is like 
a play, than that the same incapacity could invent the ridiculous, for 
which at least some portion of humour is requisite. 

‘ The play is divided into three acts, besides a prelude. Jn the latter 
we learn the king’s love for Anne, and his separation from Catharine, so 
that a space of three years elapses between this prologue and the play. 
This division is unhappy, for so much time is occupied with masques, 
processions, and superfluous pieces of description, which convey no more 
to the spectator than might have been done by a few verses in the piece. 

‘The charge made against Anne of illicit intercourse with her own 
brother is very properly omitted, the religious parties and their conflicts 
are kept out of sight, and Gardiner, who is Bishop of Winchester, is in- 
troduced as secretary of state. All this is well enough; but why, asks 
Mr. Tieck, is not Norris, one of the queen’s servants, which would give 
probability to her too condescending intimacy with him? It is because 
the poet would then have lost the opportunity of making him a monitor, 
a perfectly disinterested personage, the friend and play-fellow of Anne’s 
youth, and her first love. 

‘ He ranges himself then under the banners of those lately-produced 
beings, who appear in so many of our new pieces, who only love, and 
will throughout do nothing else but love—who know no passion, scarce 
even a wish—who talk so nobly, so good-naturedly, and so magnani- 
mously, and who, with my consent, may be excellent personages in real 
life, but who should be completely banished from the boards of the 
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theatre. ‘The Germans have often laughed at the confidants of French 
tragedy, because they are nothing else but mere confidants. But is not 
so consummate a lover, who neither hears nor sees any thing else, and 
who exhibits no other character, and no peculiarity, just as ridiculous ? 

‘Norris dreads that the giddy, thoughtless conduct of the queen 
will be her ruin. He entreats for an audience, and this to tell her a 
thing that he might have easily communicated at the first assembly. 
The queen, without any regard for decorum, appoints him, quite inno- 
cently, to meet her late in the evening in private, as the king is at the 
chase. But the king happens to overhear their discourse, and their fate 
is decided. ‘The queen is sent to the Tower, where she thinks she is 
merely ludged previous to her coronation, and amuses herself playing 
with the crown jewels; and the poet indulges himself in a few trespasses 
against truth and history. 

‘ Catharine of Arragon is still alive. In the prelude she promises an 
honest and faithful servant and friend, as she foresees evil days coming 
on, to request, as a last favour from Henry, some post for this worthy 
man, in which his mildness and gentleness may be of some advantage. 
And what post does the reader suppose is selected? The lieutenancy of 
the Tower!! We must acknowledge that, for a soft-hearted gentleman, 
he had rather a curious fancy. , 

‘ Catharine opens the third act sitting among a set of children, whom 
she is benevolently instructing in female works. ‘The haughty Catharine 
of Arragon! In Shakspeare, indeed, she is embroidering among her 
maids, but that is different from teaching children. This piece of little 
life (kleinleben), says Mr. Tieck, so sentimentally presented, and which 
has so often tormented us in Iffland’s pieces, is here most certainly out of 
place. The lieutenant of the Tower now appears, and brings various 
articles of news. First, Catharine may see her daughter Mary, from 
whom she has been long separated: she is overjoyed at this. But Anne 
Boleyn is in prison, in despair, and no one takes any concern about her. 
Catharine at once feels that it is her duty to go and comfort her, though 
by so doing she must give up seeing her daughter, as the permission was 
only for a few hours!! Here again is generosity upon generosity; false 
heraldry. Anne might have suspected that her former mistress would 
rejoice at her fall, and this consideration would, we might suppose, have 
withheld a person of delicate feelings from visiting her. But a trifle of 
this kind gives our young poet no concern. The good lieutenant’s budget 
is not yet exhausted: the last and most important piece of news comes 
now. The king has carried off a beautiful maid, intending to make her 
his mistress, and the mother of the young lady had been Catharine’s 
friend. The tragedy at this point actually gets into a comic situation, 
for the good-hearted queen is determined to save this innocent maiden 
from the rude power of Henry. ‘The sentimental Henry had, it seems, 
lost his way in the chase, and in a retreat embosomed in trees he gets. 
acquainted with this maiden. Instantly he falls in love, but he is exces- 
sively agitated when he hears that her name is Catharine. The real 
Henry, observes our critic, afterwards married Catharine Howard and 
Catharine Parr. In a few words, she of Arragon annihilates him: he 
surrenders to her his prey, and moreover gives her permission to visit 
the prisoners in the ‘Tower. 
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‘There must be here something perfectly unnatural in the play, and [ 
am afraid that a certain suspicion that immediately entered my mind is 
not without foundation. ‘The king is in other respects a free agent ; but 
this circumstance, his surrendering so cheerfully to the first Catharine 
the second of the name, almost without being asked, must have been his 
punishment and his fate. 

‘ A very pretty tale might beyond doubt be written on the fates of 
Fate, from the time when Schiller first mentioned it in his Wallenstein 
and his Epigrams, how from that period it was forced to wind through 
the destinies of the Jungfrau, and to appear like a spectre in the Braut 
von Messina, was tortured in the Schuld, scarce survived the Februar- 
fieber, was taken up exhausted and lifeless by the Ahnfrau and the Bilde, 


and in the present feeble composition will finally expire totally nerve- 
less.’ —Vol. i. pp. 30—39. 


The queen now hastens to the Tower, quite convinced of Anne’s 
innocence. She consoles the sufferer, and learns from Dudley, 
that Cromwell, who is related to Norris, has given him permission 
to visit the friend of his youth once more. Catharine also consents 
to this, and they take their last farewell of each other before her 
eyes, and—the piece concludes. 

The story of Anne Boleyn is not new to the stage, it had al- 
ready been brought on both the German and English theatre, and 
Calderon has a piece on this subject, called La Cisma d’ Inglaterra, 
which contains the divorce, Wolsey’s fall, and the execution of 
Anne, treated in his usual manner, allegorically, adorned with pro- 
phecies, and with all the ardour of a zealous Catholic. His main 


object is the justification of the church from the charges brought 
against her. 


‘It may be asked,’ says our author, ‘ what a historical drama properly 
is, and if it should never be permitted to depart from the real truth ?— 
I shall have an opportunity to return to this subject, and to throw light 
on it from various sides. The French, who have made of tragedy a 
rhetorical piece of art, reject every subject near in time and place, as well 
as all reality : distant periods must supply their materials, and their critics, 
with great naiveté, determine, that a very remote, still better a tolerably 
unknown, country, such as China, Tartary, and the like, may, to a certain 
extent, supply the place of antiquity, and that, consequently, one may 
venture to bring on the stage even the modern history of these countries. 
To dwell on the subject of their native land, to invoke what is most 
elevated in the state, and in their own history, is for them not merely a 
matter of indifference, but directly confuses them. In this manner they 
have got their ideal, as they term it, of tragedy. When Shakspeare first 
became popular in Germany, several writers pursued quite a contrary 
course. ‘They could not get casualties enough, which they newly stuck 
into their dramas, together with all the anecdotes and speeches just as 
they found them, and this crude beginning they termed nature. But if 
we look closé® at the matter, we shall find, in these pieces, much com- 
mon-place, unsuitable morality, cold reflection, and the like, which spring 
any where but from the tenour of their works. And again, every French 
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tragedy reflects to us at least the life of the nation, what its wish is, and 
what it strains after ; and the perfectly modern sentiments contrast pleas- 
ingly enough with the pomp of the stilted language it employs. 
‘Shakspeare, the greatest dramatic poet, shows himself in his historical 
compositions to be the greatest of historic painters. As he is continually 
creating new forms, he does the same in his histories; each of his national 
plays is treated in a new manner, his Roman pieces again in another 


mode, and his King John is different from all his other plays.’—Vol. i. 
pp. 42, 43. 


We now proceed to Wallenstein, the noblest production of the 
German theatre, and the finest drama that has appeared since the 
days of Shakspeare. Mr. Tieck’s critique on this wonderful piece 
is extremely valuable, and it is greatly to be regretted, that, like 
his countrymen in general, he has the knack of enveloping the 
simplest and plainest notions in a mist of words, raised by the aid 
of the sorcerer Metaphor, which must, to common readers, and to 
those who are not expert in dispelling the cloud, and viewing things 
in their true form, be quite impenetrable. It is, we repeat it, 
greatly to be regretted, that the writers of so sincere and true- 
hearted a nation, should have given into a mode of writing so easily 
acquired, and which must, to the lover of simple truth, have so 
much the appearance of trick and paltry artifice. The fault cer- 
tainly lies not in the language, for what writers are easier to be 
understood than Lessing and Wieland, and yet their sense is fully 
as profound as that of the Schlegels, or the present writer, or even 
Jean Paul, or the formidable Kant himself, the character of whose 
writings is most justly given by Mr. Dugald Stewart, though, for- 
tunately for himself, he never underwent the misery of toiling 
through the works of the philosopher of Konigsburg. To return 
to Wallenstein. 

Nothing can be finer than the opening scene of the first part, 
the Piccolomini. Equally fine is the scene of the audience in the 
second act, every word has power, and the events of the preceding 
war, and its consequences, are set full in the view of the spectator. 
He feels himself transported back to that very period. The table 
scene is also deserving of high admiration, though Mr. Tieck thinks 
the art too manifest, in placing the servants in the foreground. 
This may be true, but the effect is fine, at least to us. 

In the second piece, Wallenstein’s death, the scene between 
Wallenstein and Wrongel is most highly praised by our critic. 
He also commends the last scene, though he thinks it excites in 
the breast of the spectator too much melancholy weariness of life, 
contempt of its magnificence, and doubt in all greatness and 
streneth of character; ‘ and certainly,’ continues he, ‘a tragedy 
which has selected this great subject, and which has been conducted 
with such strength, should not conclude with these féelings.’ 

Every reader must have been struck with the extreme beauty of 
the scene in which Thekla, the daughter of Wallenstein, appears, 
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and, perhaps, few more powerful scenes are to be found than that 
between her and the Swedish captain, wherein she learns the par- 
ticulars of the fall of her lover, the younger Piccolomini. Vet 
Mr. Tieck regrets, and with reason, that Schiller should have 
mingled love and its tender idyllic scenes with the deep and awful 
interest of Wallenstein’s mighty plans, and of the fate that seemed 
to impend over the whole of Germany. Thekla, however, is a 
beautiful creation, and we should fear to lose her, lest we might 
never meet her again. Perhaps her character is too romantic, but 
what heart can resist such tender melancholy as is expressed in 


‘Der Eichwald brauset, die Wolken zeihn, &c.’ 


‘Schiller has exhibited no great variety in the creation of his female 
characters ; this is precisely the point in which his weakness is most ap- 
parent. His heroines are all so thoroughly imbued with love, that in 
their lofty and noble passion, they appear invincible. On their very first 
appearance, they speak out so strong and so full, that there is scarcely 
any room for farther ascent. Hence with him love is a lofty species of 
intoxication, or a noble resignation, and in all these characters we rather 
hear the poet speak than nature. Strange that this very defect seems to 
be what has won him all hearts. 

‘The Amalie of his early piece, the Robbers, is altogether dithyrambic. 
Louisa in Kabale und Liebe is a perfect likeness of her. Leonora in 
Fiesco is nothing but a feeble image of the latter, because in this piece 
the plot and historical complexity prevail. ‘The queen in Carlos is just 
as great, noble, and devoted; and even the most partial admirers of the 
poet could not absolutely deny, with respect to Eboli, and similar cha- 
racters, that they are ill drawn. In Thekla, this idea of the female cha- 
racter, which should rather be called an abstraction than nature, expresses. 
itself in the noblest manner. In Marie Stuart, the poet was compelled, 
by history, to give her more of truth, weakness and error, and she is, 
accordingly, his most successful female character. The extraordinary 
Jungfrau appears in the beginning awkward and strange, but in her in- 
comprehensible love, she is again in the manner of the poet. It is just 
the same with the Braut von Messina, and the young lady in Tell. 

‘ If it be said that in our greatest poet also, Clirchen and Margarethe, 
these wonderful creations have a similar physiognomy, nay even though 
Marian in Clavigo and in Gotz, might in a certain sense be joined with 
them, as well as Mariane in the Geschwister ; yet when we regard the pure 
Iphigenia, the Princess Leonora, and several excellent portraits, which 
appear to us in his minor pieces, as well as in his tales and romances, we 
must admire in them the rich creative gifts of the poet, as well as the 
truth in his forms, and the genuine female character in such various 
modifications. Our confused times, and the continually increasing wild 
anarchy, has made it necessary to bring to mind things like this, which 
might otherwise appear superfluous. —Vol. i. pp. 71—73. 


A great fault in Schiller is, that he frequently gives sentiments 
and reflections to his personages which do not at all correspond 
with their characters, and which evidently belong rather to the 
reflecting poet, than to the acting personage, or may be more pro- 
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perly said to express the feelings of an anxious and interested 
spectator. This fault, like every other of this great poet, is least 
perceptible in Wallenstein, very much so in Marie Stuart, still 
more in the Jungfrau, and attains its acmé in the Braut von Mes- 
sina. And these purpurei panui, which adhere so loosely to the 
piece, and, as it were, fall out of it at once, are precisely those 
that are most admired, best remembered, and most often repeated. 
Schiller, in fact, if he has been the great raiser of the Gestann 
drama, and the great assertor of its dignity, is also the man who 
has first contributed to its corruption, by laying the ‘foundation of 
the present bewildered and immoral state into which it has fallen 
in the hands of Miillner and others, when he introduced Destin 
(Schieksal) in so prominent a*manner, and poured forth those 
lyrical effusions, so beautiful, but so alien to the genuine drama. 
In the third act, Thekla thus expresses herself to Max Picco- 

lomini. 
‘In deiner Seele lebt 

Ein hoher Muth, die Liebe giebt ihn ein— 

Ich sollte minder offen sein, mein Herz 

Dir mehr verbergen: also will’s die Sitte. 

Wo aber wire Wahrheit hier fiir Dich, 

Wenn Du sie nicht auf meinem Munde findest ? 

Wir haben uns gefunden, halten uns 

Umschlungen, fest und ewig.’ —Vol. i. p. 75. 
‘Beautiful! exclaims the critic. Juliet, in the moonlight, expresses 
herself in a similar manner. But she is just come from the ball, 
intoxicated with love, and has been brought up at home, and that 
chiefly by a nurse, who was not over scrupulous, and not in a con- 
vent (like Thekla). Miranda, too, in the Tempest, says nearly 
the same words, but here too the circumstances are different, and 
the speaker herself especially of quite another character. Thekla’s 
song, too, beautiful as it is, removes us too far from the world of 
war and history, and brings the play too near to the romantic, into 
which it cannot and should not enter.’ This is extremely judicious, 
and yet there is something inexpressibly charming in the romantic 
air which pervades the theatre of Schiller. 

The drama, it is well known, terminates withthe death of 

Wallenstein. Mr. Tieck thus proceeds: 


‘ After the death of the hero, will the empercr miss him? Will the 
army remain the same? Will not the Swedes now, without opposition, 
command the country? With respect to all this, or even the fate of 
Octavio Piccolomini, we learn nothing, can guess nothing ; and in this 
instance, as in so many other modern ones, the whole poem is closely 
attached to the person of one man ; he falls, and all is over, without that 
being explained which so frequently demanded our attention in the pro- 
gress of the work. It is concluded, but not finished. It, consequently, 
resembles many a building of antiquity, which was commenced on a 
large scale, but owing to hard times, and want of means, has never been 
completed.’—Vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 
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Our author’s analysis of the Leuchtthurm, in a dialogue between 
himself and a friend, is excellent. This is a drama of the new 
school, and a precious specimen it is; written chiefly in the trochaic 
measure, as easy to write as the ballad measure of Marmion, and 
confined to no more fixed rules. Das Schieksal, or Destiny, is 
predominant, the story is wild and improbable in the highest 
degree, the characters extravagant, and the general impression left 
on the mind is cheerless and disagreeable. As a specimen of the 
dazzling imagery and versification, and, at the same time, of the 
absurdities, to be met in this piece, we give the following passage. 
Gaspar recommends his daughter Dorothea to go into a convent; 
she excuses herself, because she had been brought up at the sea, 
and she thus compares the sea, and the rising of the sun, with a 
church and the divine service. 


‘Und, wenn bei des Morgens Dufte 
Mich der Voglein friihes Lied 

Zu der ersten Hora rufte, 

Hab’ ich in dem weiten Dome 
Freudig vor dem Herrn gekniet : 
Unten rauschen Meereswogen 
Feierlichen Orgelklang ; 

Wolken Kommen ernst gezogen, 
Stellen sich das Chor entlang ; 
Und die hohe Priesterin 

Steigt in ihrem Festgewande 

An des Horizontes Rande, 

Wie am Hochaltare auf, 

Breitet ihre Strahlen-arme 

Mit den Friedensworten aus: 

“ Wachet auf, ihr Millionen 

‘‘ Wesen, die auf Erden wohnen, 
 Liebt und freut euch allerwegen ; 
‘Ich verkiind,” euch Gottes Seegen.—Vol. i. pp. 168. 


The article on Der Fiirst und der Biirger, another piece of 
Honwald, contains a great quantity of just and original observa- 
tions on the different kinds of verse employed in the drama. ‘The 
following are some of the author’s remarks on the Alexandrine. 


‘The more ancient Alexandrine was one of the earliest measures em- 
ployed in Europe, perhaps the earliest attempt at poetic expression, for 
no inquiries have as yet succeeded in discovering its first origin. Whe- 
ther it only presented an imitation of the ancient trimeter, or that it 
took the place of the Latin hexameter, or (what appears to me most 
likely) that it was the musical accompaniment of the military dances of 
those valiant nations, and was an original invention; our old German 
heroic songs are, for the most part, especially the Niebelungen, composed 
in this measure. ‘The Niebelungen are distinguished from several other 
epic poems of the middle ages, more especially by the greater length of 
the fourth verse, so that the work arranges itself in strophes. The old 
Spanish Cid (the epic poem, not the romance, which Herder has made 
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known to us), is in these earlier alexandrines, so also are the oldest 
French heroic poems, and in Italy also we meet this kind of verse, even 
in the thirteenth century, when even then it was called the Martellian 
verse. ‘This measure is distinguished by this, that it has a female cesura 
in the middle, by which means it gains a syllable, but, at the same time, more 
freedom and variety. The French dramatists acted, beyond doubt, against 
their interest, when they placed the male cesura in the middle of the 
verse, and thus introduced that uniformity, and the beat of time, to 
overcome and conceal which cost the actor labour enough. ‘They might 
have been induced to do this, in order to keep clear of the ballad-singing 
tone into which that more ancient species of verse had sunk, and into 
which it falls so easily, as we may see by numerous specimens of ancient 
popular stories, which have kept to this measure as an easy one. I 
would still, however, hesitate to say, whether, even in its older form, it 
be suitable to tragedy. In comedy it is excellent.’—vVol. i. pp. 218, 219. 


We shall on another occasion notice Mr. Tieck’s second volume, 
as well as his remarks on Romeo and Juliet. He is, as might be 
supposed, an ardent (perhaps, like others of his countrymen, too 
ardent) an admirer of our great poet. For we, idolaters as we are 
of Shakspeare, cannot discover in him that wonderful philosophic 
depth of plan, and other recondite merits, which meet, at every 
step, the eyes of his German worshippers. Yet, it must be con- 
fessed, that they have done much for him, and that they have as 
full a perception of his real beauties as any of his countrymen. 





Arr. V. Voyage en Sardaigne,de 1819 a@ 1825; ou Description 
Statistique, Physique, et Politique de cette Ile. Par le Chevalier 


Albert de la Marmora. S8vo. avee Atlas in fol. Paris. 1826. 
Treuttel and Wurtz. London. 


Tus volume is intended by the author only as an introduction to a 
larger work on Sardinia, with illustrations. As it is, however, it 
forms the most accurate, and the best account of that island with 
which we are acquainted. M. dela Marmora seems to have followed 
closely the plan of Azuni, whose work on Sardinia was published 
at Paris in 1802; but though, of course, the two authors do not 
differ materially upon many points, the greater minuteness of 
research evinced by M. de la Marmora, and the recentness of his 
publication, give his book unquestionable superiority and interest. 
Mannu’s History of Sardinia, published in 1825, we have not met 
with. Most of the details in the present volume will be found 
equally new and curious to English readers ; for it is suprising to 
find that no English traveller, with the exception of Mr. Galt, 
who has devoted a few pages of his NE cn 2 to Sardinia, has 
thought it worth while to notice an island, which might be made so 
important to us, from the abundance of its commercial resources. 


“sees 
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In this point of view, as well as in many others, the present 
volume is peculiarly interesting. It gives a detailed account of 
the articles of export and import, and of the productions of the 
country. Some of the articles which Sardinia imports most largely, 
are arms, hardware and tin, cotton and woollen manufactures, 
coffee, and sugars. ‘There are some rich lead mines in the island, 
which might be rendered highly productive ; but the want of roads 
and machinery amounts toa prohibition upon working them. The 
same deficiency destroys the value of the forests which are found 
in the western parts of Sardinia. Glass is not manufactured, 
though the country abounds in fine sand, pure quartz, and soda. 
Alum is found in great quantities; it was formerly an article of 
export. The trade in salts might be increased at least two thirds, 
Cordage is an article of considerable import ; a great quantity is 
employed in the tunny fishery ; but though hemp is abundant, the 
Sardinians neglect it. All the linen and cotton consumed by the 
inhabitants, is imported: a cotton manufactory has indeed been 
recently established at Cagliari, but it has made little progress. 
The cotton tree grows easily in the island. There is not a single 
paper manufactory in Sardinia. Several have been established 
under the royal patronage, but all have failed. If a paper manu- 
factory were undertaken, with ordinary prudence, by any spirited 
individual, who should reject the patronage of the government, it 
could not fail to become a lucrative speculation. It would be also 
favourable to the consumption of the Sardinian oils and alum, and 
would encourage the manufacture of soap, which is, at present, 
so inconsiderable a branch of industry, that the quantity produced 
is not sufficient for the demand. ‘This might also be increased, so 
as to turn the oils and sodas to account. Though the cork tree 
grows largely in Sardinia, and all its wines are exported in bottles, 
no corks are made. Some small morocco manufactories exist in 
the island; they are prosperous, and the leather is said to be tole- 
rably good. ‘The cloth is very coarse and rare; it is almost entirely 
an article of import. Silk worms are neglected, though the cli- 
mate is admirably calculated for rearing them. In short, scarcely 
any of the productions of the island, any more than its climate, 
have been turned to account, either by individuals or the go- 
vernment. 

The chief articles of export are catile, oil, wine, skins, fish, salt, 
tobacco, and cheese. Of the latter, a large quantity is exported. 
On the export of corn, the government places impolitic restrictions. 
If these were removed, a great part of the country, now waste, 
would be brought into productive cultivation. 

M. de la Marmora says, that general opinion states the present 
population of Sardinia at 470,000; Mr. Galt, in 1811, quotes it at 
500,000: but from the tables with which M. de la Marmora has 
furnished us, it does not seem to exceed 412,000. Sardinia exhibits 
the spectacle (though in Europe not a singular one) of a country 
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inferior in 1825 to the number of its. population in 1775. This 
retrogradation is ascribed, by M. de la Marmora, to two causes, 
in our opinion altogether incapable of producing it. The one is 
the number of assassinations, which, he says, always involve the 
fate of two persons, the murdered and the murderer, and ruin their 
families, in which may be generally reckoned four persons at least, 
in the flower of their age: and secondly, the want of physicians. 
The latter reason would have made Moliere or Le Sage smile. 
We have no doubt that the main cause of the decreased popula- 
tion is to be found in the oppressions of the people by the privi- 
leged classes, which followed the death of Charles Emmanuel, in 
1775, assisted by epidemics, and the French Revolution, and the 
wars that followed it, until 1816. Since then, the population has 
been slowly advancing, but the state of vassalage of the peasants, 
the exactions of the feudal lords, and the pecuniary necessities of 
the government, must be a far stronger and more probable check 
upen the increase of the inhabitants, than the two causes cited by 
M. de la Marmora. 

The Sardinians are indulgently characterised, both physically 
and morally, by the author, though he admits that they are re- 
vengeful and ferocious. The nobility: and ecclesiastics appear to 
be ignorant and numerous. One individual out of fifty in the 
population belongs to one or the other of these classes. The - 
dresses of the common inhabitants seem, from the plates, to be of 
the most primitive, or rather barbarous, kind: they are made of 
rough goat skins, though some adopt the luxury of tanned leather 
vests. The women are dressed somewhat in the fashion of the 
peasants of the south of France. Their houses, which are rudely 
built, seem to be destitute of comfort, and even convenience ; and 
their greatest pleasures are dancing and eating. . Their cookery is 
of the kind described by Homer, though the a classes affect 
the Italian mode. The state of society, as Mr. Galt remarks, 
seems to be similar to that which existed in Scotland one hundred 
_ and fifty years ago. : 

Hunting and shooting are favourite exercises; horse racing is 
practised, as is a barbarous game of kicking, which generally ends 
in broken limbs. Of the rude music, and dissonant instruments 
they possess, the natives seem also to be fond. Some of their 
usages are curious; one is the paradura, which consists in a sub- 
scription of sheep, among the shepherds, to furnish a flock for one 
of their tribe, who may have lost his—a plan which seems admi- 
rably calculated to encourage negligence and idleness. We ex- 
tract an account of their marriage ceremonies : 


‘When a young peasant wishes to marry, he first asks the permission 
of his father or guardian: when this is obtained, the latter goes alone to 
the parents of the girl, and says, “ I am come to ask for a beautiful white 
cow which you possess, which will form the glory of my flock, and the 
consolation of my old age.” The other parties reply in the same strain, 
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and a conversation of a strange kind ensues. They feign not to under- 
stand what is meant, and bringing each of their children by turns, they 
say, ‘Is it this one you want?” At last they leave the room, and return, 
bringing with them the girl, as it were by force. ‘They then arrange the 
reciprocal presents: and ou the day of exchanging them, the bridegroom, 
accompanied by his friends, who bear the title of paralymphos*, go in 
pomp to the bride’s house. The door is fastened, but on their pro- 
nouncing the words honour and virtue, it opens; they enter, the ex: 
changes are made; but the marriage does not always immediately follow 
this e¢remony. Sometimes it is delayed till the house is furnished. A 
splendid procession takes place on the transport of the bride’s clothes to 
her house, eight days before the marriage. On that occasion, the bride- 
groom proceeds with his paranymphs to the house of the bride, who kneels 
at her mother’s feet, and, in tears, asks her blessing. The party then 
proceed to church, to the sound of flutes and bells. On their return, 
they breakfast at the house of the bride’s parents, from which she is 
carried in triumph on horseback to her new habitation, where the nearest 
female relative of her spouse is prepared to give the bride her graszia, 
consisting of a plate of salt, corn, and confectionary, of which she throws 
a handful at’ the bride. The reception of the new married couple is 
generally followed by an entertainment, at which they eat from the same 


dish, with the same spoon: a ball concludes the nuptial day.’— 
pp. 260—269. 


The funeral ceremonies of the Sardinians are remarkable, as 
bearing a strong resemblance to the neni@ of the Roman pre- 
fice, and a still stronger one to those of the modern Greeks : 


‘When an individual dies, his body is placed in the middle of the room, 
with his face exposed, and turned towards the door. ‘The parents and 
friends of the deceased, or, as it frequently happens, women hired for the 
occasion, then enter, and feign ignorance of his death. Suddenly they 
utter a shriek of grief and surprise, followed by tears, sobs, and groans; 
then a momentary calm succeeds. One of the women rises as if in- 
spired, her face becomes flushed, and she improvises in verse a long 
eulogy of the deceased ; she declaims, in a measured cadence, and at 
the close of each strophe, cries, ahi! ahi! ahi! in which she is joined 
by all her companions. 

‘ This discourse, and the tone in which it is pronounced, vary according 
to the quality of the person who is lamented. For a young girl, the cries 
of her companions are melancholy and touching; for a young married 
woman the accompaniment is louder; and for a person of consideration 
of the male sex, the expressions of regret are still more lively. 

‘ But when the death of a person killed by his enemy is lamented, the 
shouts of rage and despair are fearful, and excite in the minds of all 
present sentiments of hatred and vengeance. His widow has recourse to 
metaphors. “It is a lion,’ says she, “slain by a fox—a hero bya 
coward.”’ She then recals the ancient enmities, and half-forgotten out- 
rages of the assassin’s family to those about her, and this is rarely with- 


out effect in producing a mark of esteem for the deceased by the murder 
of some of his enemies.’—pp. 270—272. 





* Evidently the paranymphs of the ancients. 
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These laments are precisely the myriologues of the inhabitants 
of modern Attica: in the rest of the ceremonies, we may discover 
a strong analogy to the habits of the Irish and Highlanders fifty 
years since. 

Sardinia is governed by a viceroy, and the laws are administered 
by thirteen judges and two presidents. Their salaries are ver 
small, and, of course, (though M. de la Marmora does not admit 
the fact) they are open to bribery. The ten provinces of which 
Sardinia consists are governed by prefects. The revenues are 
stated by our author at a much higher rate than we can think 
accurate, namely, at £110,000 sterling per annum. Azuni makes 
them only £68,000, when the population was 380,000; and Mr. 
Galt, who reckons the population in 1811 to have been 500,000, 
states the revenue at only £80,000. The paper money is only 5 
or 6 per cent. below the metallic currency. 

There is an institution in Cagliari of a singular kind. The sons 
of the peasantry are allowed to come into the city, where, in con- 
sideration of certain services rendered to the burgesses, they are 
placed at school, lodged, and fed, and have certain hours allowed 
them for study. This class of scholars. is called majolt ; and some 
of them have risen to high rank at the bar and in the council. 
The institution is certainly a laudable one; it has been the means 
of discovering merit and talent in many instances among persons 
of the humblest condition. Elementary instruction, however, is 
very rare in the villages, and the two universities of Cagliari are 
about to be formed into one, for want of support. 

Agriculture is in a backward state; the instruments employed 
seem to have undergone no improvement for ages. The forests, 
wherever they are not neglected, are destroyed either by the axe 
or by fire—frequently for the sake of merely growing a small 
quantity of grass. Bees are decreasing in number—the wax and 
honey they produce is not sufficient for the annual consumption. 
The Cais o not live long if transported to other .countries; the 
oxen are small; the sheep furnish wool unfit for exportation ; and 
in short, all the quadrupeds of the island, except the goat, seem to 
be destined to ; soem or The principal fishery is that of the 
tunny. 

OF the plates added to the volume we cannot speak highly. 
As representations of costume, they may possess the merit of fide- 
lity ; as works of art, they are beneath notice. A portrait of the 
author, prefixed to his octavo, is by no means flattering ; it is a 
mere caricature, which (except that the nose is very red) reminds 
us of the common prints of Robinson Crusoe. 
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Art. VI. Memoitres ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes. Par M. le Comte de 


Segur, de l’Academie Frangaise, pair de France. Paris. Emery. 1826, 
London. Colburn. | 


Tue name of Segur has long sustained a certain degree of distinc- 
tion in the history of France. The family had for some time pro- 
fessed the Protestant religion, and during that unfortunate period 
when the principle of civil and religious liberty was so ill under- 
stood in France as well as in England, they suffered severely. The 
principal means of advancement on which the nobility of the old 
regime in France had to depend, was the patronage of the court. 
After the death of Henry IV. the royal favour was withdrawn 
from the Segurs, the family was divided into several branches, 
and they all became poor. It was not until the time of our 
author’s grandfather that fortune again smiled upon them. He 
obtained a distinguished reputation in the military career, but his 
only patrimony consisted of two small estates in Perigord. He 
had been promised the situation of first equerry to the king by the 
Duke of Orleans, then regent of France; but by a singular mis- 
fortune the duke died of apoplexy as he was on his way to the 
young monarch’s apartment, for the purpose of getting his sign 
manual to the appointment. Our author’s father, however, was 
much more successful. He married early in life a young lady 
who was sole heiress to a splendid patrimony in St. Domingo, and 
after serving in the army with eclat for several years, was raised to 
the cabinet as minister of war under Louis XVI. in 1780. He 
retained his office until the year 1787, when the current of state 
affairs began to be troubled by the approaching storm of the 
revolution. 

One of the chief inducements which seem to have excited the 
author of these memoirs to the labour of composing them, was 
that he might have an opportunity of vindicating his father’s 
administration. For the performance of a duty so sacred every 
praise is due to him. Every reader, of whatever party he may 
be, will be disposed to afford the utmost indulgence to a pious 
son upon such an occasion. Nor can we be surprised if he dwell 
upon many incidents which, though subservient to his purpose, 
have little interest for those who are not personally concerned in his 
success. Neither should we much wonder if he seek to attribute 
to his father a greater degree of energy, and a more brilliant 
station in the history of his times, than posterity is likely to con- 
firm to him. This is all very natural. But we must own, never- 
theless, that political vindications are not precisely of that kind of 
matter which is calculated to amuse or to instruct in a book of 
memoirs. We feel this the more, as the author scarcely concludes 
the defence of his father’s administration before he enters on the 
details of his own embassy to Petersburgh, the great object of 
which was the negotiation of a commercial treaty between Russia 
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and France. He enters very minutely into this affair, evidentl 
proud of his diplomacy, and anxious to exhibit the ability wit 
which he conducted it. We know not how far young plenipo- 
tentiaries may profit from his discussions and memorials, but to a 
general reader we presume they will prove any thing but attractive. 
The style of these Memoires is upon the whole correct, and 
sometimes approaches to elegance. But even that portion of the 
narrative which is not taken up with political affairs is frigid. 
Nothing can be more different from the animated and intense 
strain of eloquence which distinguishes ‘“‘ The Campaign in Rus- 
sia,” written by the count’s son, than the dry and unimpressive 
tene of the work before us. We fully commend him for having 
carefully avoided rendering his pages ‘ food for scandal and the 
passions.’ In this respect his Memoires stand most honourably 
distinguished from those of the Prince de Montbarey, for we do 
not recollect a single line in them calculated to kindle a blush on 
the cheek of modesty. But considering the abundant opportuni- 
ties which Count Segur employed of seeing the world, and of con- 
versing with almost every person of note who appeared upon the 
political stages of France, America, Prussia, and Russia, from the 
latter part of the reign of Louis XV. down to the present day, we 
are compelled to say that he has turned those opportunities to little 
account, so far as his readers are concerned. ‘They would natu- 
rally be prepared to expect a great deal from him, after the fol- 
lowing pompous announcement :— 

‘My position, my birth, the ties of friendship and consanguinity which 
connected me with all the remarkable personages of the courts of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI., my father’s administration, my travels in America, 
my negociations in Russia and in Prussia, the advantage of having been 
engaged in intercourse of affairs and society with Catherine II., Frederick 
the Great, Potemkin, Joseph IJ., Gustavus III., Washington, Kosciusko, 
La Fayette, Nassau, Mirabeau, Napoleon, as well as with the chiefs 
of the aristocratical and democratical parties, and the most illustrious 
writers of my times—all that I have seen, done, experienced, and suf- 
fered during the revolution—those strange alternations of prosperity and 
misfortune, of credit and disgrace, of enjoyments and proscriptions, of 
opulence and poverty—all the different occupations which I have been 
forced to apply to, and the various conditions of life in which fate has 
placed me—have induced me to believe that this sketch of my life would 
prove entertaining and interesting, chance having made me successively 
a colonel, a general officer, a traveller, a navigator, a courtier, the son 
of a minister, an ambassador, a negociator, a prisoner, an agriculturist, 
a soldier, an elector, a poet, a dramatic author, a contributor to news- 

+ papers, an essayist, an historian, a deputy, a councillor of state, a 
senator, an academician, and a peer of France.’—Vol. i. pp. 3, 4. 

It is true that for some reasons which the count has not thought 
it necessary to explain, he confines his memoirs for the present to 
the recollections of his youthful days, his voyage to America, and 
his mission to Russia. But these passages in his life, even accord- 
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ing to his own estimate of it, must have been the most important, 
and if they be not sufficiently comagetin to command much atten- 
tion, we despair of the livraisons which are still to be disclosed. 
In selecting a few extracts, which may enable the reader to judge 
of the general character of the work, we shall be careful to em 
those isk have some appearance of novelty ; for we have been 
lately so completely inundated with French memoirs, and those 
too relating very much to the same period, that it is difficult to 
find in one of those works a trait of manners, or an anecdote, 
which has not been already more than “ twice told.” They all, 
however, conspire, we apprehend, to prove one fact, that the revo- 
lution in France was, at least, accelerated very considerably by 
that which had been rendered successful a short time before it in 
America, through the instrumentality of French gold and arms. 
In considering this question, we have always thought that there 
was another cause which operated much more powerfully, because 
much nearer to the theatre of its action, and which has been too 
much overlooked by historians—we mean the example of England 
herself, whose Parliament at that time was distinguished by the 
splendid eloquence of those of its members who advocated the 
interests of liberty on every occasion when it was assailed. Their 
speeches were then for the first time circulated regularly in the 
newspapers, and wherever they were read out of this country they 


could scarcely fail to leave an impression on men’s minds well 


calculated to lead them first to admire, and next to imitate, those 
free institutions which not only permitted but demanded from our 
statesmen the boldest exertions of their faculties. Numerous, and 
beyond all precedent brilliant were the discussions which rose out 
of the persecution of Wilks, the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings, and the insurrection of the American colonies, and which, 
from particular facts, naturally digressed into general theories of 

overnment, and of the means for resisting or expiating its abuses. 

t was in the ordinary course of things that these harangues should 
touch the human intellect, and awaken in it vague aspirations, 
wherever it was not clouded by ignorance and by absolute bar- 
barism. The proof of their incipient effect in France appeared in 
the general desire that prevailed in the early part of the reign of 
Louis XVI. for importing some of the customs and fashions of 


England. Upon this subject Count Segur offers the following 
sensible remarks :— 


‘ Montesquieu had first opened our eyes to the advantages of British 
institutions ; the intercourse between the two nations had become much 
more frequent; the brilliant but frivolous life led by our nobility at 
court and in the capital was no longer sufficient to satisfy our self-love, 
when we reflected upon the dignity, the independence, the comparatively 
useful and important life of an English peer, or of a member of the 
House of Commons, as well as upon the liberty, at once calm and lofty, 
enjoyed by the entire body of the citizens of Great Britain. 
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‘It has always, therefore, been a subject of surprise to me, that our 
government and statesmen, instead of reproaching as frivolous and foreign 
to the national spirit that rage for English fashions which suddenly sprung 
up throughout France, did not perceive in it the desire of another species 
of imitation, and the germs of a mighty revolution in the public mind. 
They were not in the least aware, that while we were destroying in our 
pleasure-grounds the straight walks and alleys, the symmetrical squares, 
the trees cut in circles, and the uniform hedges, in order-to transform 
them into English gardens, we were indicating our wishes to resemble 
that nation in other and more essential points of nature and of reason. 

‘ They did not remark that the plain raiment, substituted instead of 
the ample and imposing dresses of the old court, betrayed an unanimous 
desire of equality ; and that, being yet unable to shine like English lords 
and deputies in public assemblies, we were at least desirous of distin- 
guishing ourselves by equal magnificence in our cirques, by the splendour 
of our parks, and by the swiftness of our horses. 

‘Yet nothing could have been more easy to divine than this simple 
truth: it was only necessary to converse with the importers of some of 
_ these fashions, with the Comte de Lauraguais, the Duc de Lauzun, the 
Duc de Chartres, the Marquis de Conflans, and many others, in order to 
learn that it was not to superficial imitations that they intended to con- 
fine their views. 

‘ However this may be, it is certain that all the young men at court, 
not excepting even the princes of the blood, allowed themselves to be 
carried away by the torrent. ‘The queen evinced the most decided dislike 
of the constraints of our etiquette, and a decided fancy to English gar- 
dens, as well as to horse races, at the latter of which she frequently pre- 
sided.’ —Vol. i. pp. 130, 131. 


But we quit this subject in order to accompany our author to 
America, whither he was ordered to go in the latter part of the 
year 1782, in order to join his regiment. It was his fate that ‘ as 
a soldier he was to serve a long campaign without battles; that in 
going to meet the enemy he should nd him retreating, and shut 
up in the most inaccessible fortresses; and that as a traveller he 
should be compelled to be always running from one place to 
another, from north to south, and from the frozen to the torrid 
zone, without ever having it in his power to stay at any of the 
places most calculated to excite his curiosity.’ Of course he found 
every thing to admire in the natural magnificence of the country, 
and in the republican spirit which had already made such rapid 
advances among the insurgent colonists. He thus conveys his 
recollections of Washington :— 

‘ His exterior disclosed, as it were, the history of his life: simplicity, 
grandeur, dignity, calmness, goodness, firmness, the attributes of his 
character, were also stamped upon his features and in all his person. 
His stature was noble and elevated; the expression of his features mild 
and benevolent ; his smile graceful and pleasing; his manners simple, 
without familiarity. 

‘ He did not display the luxury of a monarchical general ; every thing 
announced in him the hero of a republic: he inspired with, rather than 
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commanded respect ; and the expression of all those that surrounded his 
person manifested the existence in their breasts of feelings of sincere 
affection, and of that entire confidence in the chief upon whom they 
seemed exclusively to found all their hopes of safety. His quarters, at a 
little distance from the camp, offered the image of the order and regu- 
larity displayed in the whole tenor of his life, his manner, and conduct. 

‘I had expected to find in this popular camp soldiers ill equipped, 
oficers without instruction, republicans destitute of that urbanity so 
common in our old civilized countries. I recollected the first moment of 
their revolution, when husbandmen and artisans who had never held a gun 
had hastened, without order, and in the name of their country, to go and 
fight the British phalanxes, offering only to the view of their astonished 
enemies an assemblage of rough and unpolished beings, whose only mili- 
tary insignia consisted of a cap, upon which the word /iberty was written. 

‘It will, therefore, be easily imagined how much I was surprised at 
finding an army well disciplined, in which every thing offered the aspect 
of order, reason, information, and experience. 'The manners and lan- 
guage of the generals, their aids-de-camp, and the other officers, were 
noble and appropriate, and were heightened by that natural benevolence 
which appears to me as much preferable to politeness as a mild counte- 
nance is preferable to a mask, upon which the utmost labour has been 
bestowed to render its features graceful. 

‘ The personal dignity of each individual, the noble pride with which 


_ all were inspired by the love of liberty and a sentiment of equality, had 


been no slight obstacles to the elevation of a chief who was to rise above 
them without exciting their jealousy, and to subject their independent 
spirit to the rules of discipline without promoting discontent. 

‘ Any other man but Washington would have failed in the attempt ; 
but such were his genius and his wisdom, that, in the midst of the storms 
of a revolution, he commanded during seven years the army of a free 
nation, without exciting the alarms of his countrymen or the suspicions 
of the congress. : 

‘Under every circumstance he united in his favour the suffrages of 
rich and poor, magistrates and warriors: in short, Washington is, per- 
haps, the only man who ever conducted and terminated a civil war, with- 
out having drawn upon himself any deserved censure. As it was known 
to all that he entirely disregarded his own private interest, and consulted 
solely the general welfare, he enjoyed during his life those unanimous 
homages which the greatest men generally fail to receive from their con- 
temporaries, and which they must only expect from posterity. It might 
have been said that envy, seeing him so highly established in public esti- 
mation, had become discouraged, and cast away her shafts in despair of 
their ever being able to reach him. 

‘ Washington, when I saw him, was forty-nine years of age. He en- 
deavoured modestly to avoid the marks of admiration and respect which 
were so anxiously offered to him; and yet no man ever knew better how 
to receive and to acknowledge them. He listened with an obliging atten- 
tion to all those who addressed him, and the expression of his counte- 
nance had conveyed his answer before he spoke.’—Vol. i. pp. 348—350. 


The American ladies also, as we have no doubt they deserved, 
have come in for a large portion of the count’s homage. Herewe fully 
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coincide in the tributes which he pays to their beauty, and, above 
all, to the spirit of sincerity, of virtue, and of dignified simplicity 
that so peculiarly distinguishes them from the boarding-school de- 
moiselles of another country which we dare not name. He parti- 
cularizes, with a tender remembrance, the names of the Champlains 
and Hunters of Newport, to which we might add a score of others 
if we were not afraid of exciting jealousy. But we find that the 
lady who went nearest towards effacing from his heart all recollec- 
tion of Madame Segur was a fair Quaker. They are certainly a 
dangerous sect. There is more peril to be encountered beneath 
one of their coal-box drab bonnets than in all the eyes that ever 
shone through artificial flowers. That coquettish simplicity of dress, 
its perfect neatness so emblematic of purity, that latent smile, just 
sufficient to dimple the cheek without uttering a sound, and, above 
all, the snow white stocking fitted exactly to the foot that cannot 
be concealed, have a witchery about them which we are sure never 
entered into the contemplation of the good and honest Penn. We 
know not how it is, but woman seems to possess in every climate, 
and under all varieties of costume, the faculty of turning every cir- 
cumstance to the use of her natural attractions. We suppose that 
Madame Segur did not read the following passage without feeling 
one of those gentle palpitations which betray the terrible instinct of 
Jealousy. 


‘ My longest visits were paid to an old man very silent, who very sel- 
dom bared his thoughts and never bared his head. His gravity and mono- 
syllabic conversation announced, at first sight, that he was a quaker. It 
must, however, be confessed that, in spite of all the veneration I felt for 
his virtue, our first interview would probably have been our last, had I 
not seen the door of the drawing-room suddenly opened, and a being, 
which resembled a nymph rather than a woman, enter the apartment. So 
much beauty, so much simplicity, so much elegance, and so much modesty 
were, perhaps, never before combined in the same person. It was Polly 
Leiton, the daughter of my grave quaker. Her gown was white, like her- 
self, whilst her ample muslin neck-kerchief, and the envious cambric of 
her cap, which scarcely allowed me to see her light-coloured hair, and the 
modest attire, in short, of a pious virgin, seemed vainly to endeavour to 
conceal the most graceful figure and the most beautiful forms imaginable. 

‘Her eyes seemed to reflect, as ina mirror, the meekness and purity of 
her mind, and the goodness of her heart; she received us with an open 
ingenuity which delighted me, and the use of the familiar word thou, 
which the rules of her sect prescribed, gave to our new acquaintance the 
appearance of an old friendship. ; 

‘In our conversations she excited my surprise by the candour, full of 
originality, of her questions :—‘ ‘Thou hast then,” she said, “ neither wife 
nor children in Europe, since thou leavest thy country, and comest so far 
to engage in that cruel occupation—war ?” ; 

‘« But it is for your welfare,” I replied, “ that I quit all I hold dear, 
and it is to defend your liberty that I come to fight the English.” 

‘« The English,” she rejoined, “ have done thee no harm, and where- 
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fore shouldst thou care about our liberty? We ought never to interfere 


in other people’s business unless it be to reconcile them together and pre- 
vent the effusion of blood.” 


‘ « But,” said I, “‘my king has ordered me to come here and e 
his enemies and your own.” —* Thy king, then, orders thee to do a thi 
which is unjust, inhuman, and contrary to what thy God ordereth. Thou 
shouldst obey thy God and disobey thy king, for he is king to preserve 
and not to destroy. Iam sure that thy wife, if she have a good heart, is 
of my opinion.” 

‘What could I reply to that angel? For, in truth, I was tempted to 
believe that she was a celestial being. Certain it is, that, if I had not 
then been married and happy, I should, whilst coming to defend the li- 
berty of the Americans, have lost my own at the feet of Polly Leiton’— 
Vol. i. pp. 357—359. 

We do not wonder at it. Polly Leiton, it must be owned, was a 
very fascinating girl; and here we may take leave to protest in 
general against the modern, or rather the recent innovations in the 
costume of our “ friendly’ countrywomen, who are really rendering 
themselves every day more and more formidable, from the contrasts 
of ancient simplicity and refined elegance which they are intro- 
ducing into their attire. As to the decorative furniture of their 
houses it hath no bounds, and the ingenuity with which they defend 
these luxuries would almost enable them to qualify for the bar. It 
was but a short time since that a certain “ friend” of our acquaint- 
ance returned home after a short absence, and finding his drawing- 
room newl ee with a splendid paper of a rose pattern exclaimed 
—‘ Well Mary! what do I see? red roses!” “ It is even'so, John,” 
she replied, “‘ surely thou couldst not expect to find drab roses!” 
The good man was confounded, and paid the account without an- 
other murmur. 

The count’s reflections upon the rise and perfection of the Ame- 
rican constitution indicate a thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, though, in the present state of the world, they appear prosing 
and common-place. He appears to entertain some doubts as to 
the duration of the union between the southern and northern states, 
seeing that, in many respects, their interests and habits are diame- 
trically opposed to each other. But even if a separation should 
ever take place between them, we do not apprehend that the con- 
sequences would be at all important to either division of the fede- 
ration. They would both still continue republican, and would still 
preserve their present institutions. We do not, indeed, understand 
what it is that either party would gain by the change ; on the con- 
trary, each must lose a certain, though, perhaps, not a very consi- 
derable portion of its moral as well as its physical strength, by 
breaking up the sort of joint-tenancy which at present subsists be- 
tween them. The creation of several similar federations in Mexico 
and South America must tend rather to confirm the vigour of the 
northern union than to impair it. 


It is worth observing that, upon his return from North America, 
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the count, after encountering the perils of ‘shipwreck, «was-obliged 
to put into Puerto Cabello in order to avoid the British fleet. "Upon 
that occasion he visited Caracas, Valencia, and other towns:in the 
interior, and collected sufficient information to enable him, even at 
that time, to foresee the present independence of the Spanish colo- 
nies! It is not difficult to be an ex post facto prophet! But upon 
turning over the second volume we find, what we -had not before 
suspected, that our author’s imagination was rather.of an inflam- 
mable character. He avows his faith in magnetism! Upon this 
extraordinary subject he must speak for himself. 


‘Would it not be curious and useful to humanity, to ascertain, by:me- 
ditation and experiment, how far this faculty of the imagination could . be 
extended, so as to be capable of producing so many impressions, and to 
occasion such effects on a sick person; and finally, to establish the dis- 
tinction supposed to exist between imagination and the will ? 

‘ Thousands of proofs attest that somnambulism exists ; while a thou- 
sand written testimonies deny its existence: the learned ought not cer- 
tainly to keep us any longer in such a state of painful doubt. Wishing to 
avoid all controversy on this matter, I will admit, that, after having been 
witness of many inexplicable effects and numerous paroxysms I did not 
see any positive cures: and yet it was, indeed, the hope of seeing this 
result brought about, that had chiefly excited my ardor. 

‘Our minds were, at this period, almost intoxicated with a tender phi- 
lanthropy, which led us to seek with passion the means of being useful 
to humanity, and render the fate of mankind more happy; whatever may 
be said, this is of all our predilections that of which we ought most to 
regret the extinction. Even its excess is of all human errors the most 
excusable. 

‘Nor can I describe with what zeal, and sincerity, we braved public ri- 
dicule in promoting the new doctrine, in the hope of consoling our fellow- 


creatures and curing them. No missionaries ever displayed more ardor 
and charity.’—Vol. ii. pp. 60, 51. 


The count then proceeds to relate an anecdote of one of his bro- 
ther disciples, which makes us lament that magnetism was not 


known in the days of Cervantes. As it stands, however, the story 
is truly Quixotic. 


‘ My friend, when on his way to Versailles to attend the queen’s ball, 
met a man who was carried on a bier. Being suddenly seized with the 
desire of serving the sick man, and not wishing to lose the opportunity of 
perhaps saving a fellow-creature, he ordered his carriage to stop, as well 
as the bearers of the bier: the rain fell in torrents, my friend was in his 
ball-dress, and merely wore a light silk coat, but nothing could coo) his 
zeal; he alighted, vainly interrogated the bearers as to the state of the 
patient ; but astonishment had rendered them mute. 

‘He, however, without waiting any longer for a reply, bent over the 
body of the sufferer, and proceeded to magnetize him with the utmost fer- 
vour. Having repeated the trial without effect, he, at length, exclaimed : 
“‘ What is really the malady of this poor man?” turning to the wondering 
bearers, who, having now recovered @ little from their stupor, replied: 
“ He is no longer sick, for he has been dead these three days.” My friend 
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thus disconcerted, re-entered his carriage, and next day told me of his lu- 


dicrous adventure, which I, of course, took care to keep a secret.’—Vol. ii. 
pp. 51, 52. 


After his appointment to the Russian mission the count very 
properly made it his business to apply to several sources for infor- 
mation as to the new duties which were about to devolve upon him.. 
This object brought him to London in order to consult with M. 
d’Adhemar, the French ambassador, concerning the interests of the 
British cabinet in that empire. We cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of extracting the observations which he bestows on our 
commercial and agricultural pre-eminence. 


‘However proud I felt of the recent triumph our arms had obtained 
over those of our rivals, in taking thirteen rich provinces from them, I 
confess that I could not witness, without a sentiment of surprise mingled 
with regret, the superiority which long habits of public right and liberty 
gave to this constitutional, over our almost absolute monarchy. 

‘The activity of commerce, the perfection of agriculture, the indepen- 
dence of the people, on whose forehead one imagines he sees inscribed 
that they will obey nothing but the laws, all the prodigies of an industry 
without shackles, of a patriotism which knows how to make, from private 
interests of every kind, an united and indissoluble fasces of the general 
interest, the unbounded resources derived from a credit founded on good 
faith, strengthened by the inviolability of individual right, and guaranteed 
by the stability of her institutions ; all this wonderful whole made me 
envy for my country, the same legal system and happy combination of 
royalty, aristocracy, and democracy, which had raised an island of small 
dimensions, under a rigorous sky,an island scarcely known by the Romans, 


to the rank of one of the most opulent, happy, free, and formidable powers 
of Europe.’—vVol. ii. pp. 63—65. 


By way, we presume, of a counter-balance to this eulogy the 
count is rather satirical when he speaks of our metropolis. Yet 


we cannot deny that at the bottom of his ridicule there is but too 
much truth. 


‘Nothing, on the other hand, can be more surprising than the contrasts 
presented by London to a traveller at a first view : the monotonous regu- 
larity of some quarters of this city, which are quite spacious, clean, and 
uniform ; and the dirt and darkness of several others; the incredible ac- 
tivity of an innumerable crowd of people who are running about the streets ; 
the sorrowful gravity which reigns on every face; the brilliancy of the 
illuminations at Vauxhall, and in the public gardens ; the silence of that 
multitude of walkers, who seem to frequent balls and assemblies, more 
with a view of making each other miserable than for amusement ; the per- 
petual movement of an immense population on working days, the solitude 
and dullness which succeed on Sundays; the licentiousness of elections, 
the frequency of riots, the facility with which order is restored in the 
name of the law; the respect shown to the constituted authorities ; the 
abuse that is lavished and the stones thrown at men in power; the pro- 
found sentiment of civil equality, and the maintenance of the most ridi- 
culous feudal customs; the boldest philosophy, and the most obstinate 
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intolerance persisted in towards the catholics; the admiration accorded, 
and unlimited honours rendered to talents and merit of every kind, and 
yet, an almost exclusive esteem for wealth; finally, a boundless ardor for 
every enjoyment, and an almost incurable ennui for all the pleasures of 
life: such are only a part of the singularities which distinguish these 
proud islanders, a people apart from the rest of the world, and whose 
manners, character, inclinations, qualities, and defects so totally differ 
from those of other nations, that they seem to be a separate community 
amidst the great European family, and which has for many centuries re- 
tained, and preserved a stamp which is distinct, original, and indelible. — 
Vol. ii. pp. 65, 66. 


Upon the subject of his mission the count found M. d’Adhemar 
every thing he could have wished him to be. But we suppose that 
the short lecture which our young diplomatist received from the 
famous Count d’Aranda, the Spanish ambassador in France, was 
worth all the other instructions together which were lavished upon 
him by the veterans of the foreign office. We give that lecture 
not less for its singularity than for the real wisdom which pervades 
it, premising only that d’Aranda had an inveterate and ridiculous 
habit of adding, at almost every sentence, the phrase ‘ do you un- 
derstand me now ?’ 


«« The object of politics is, you know, to learn the strength, the means, 
the interests, the rights, hopes, and fears of the different powers, so that 
we may be on our guard against them, and may, on proper occasions, con- 
ciliate, disunite, or oppose them, or form alliances with them, according as 
our safety or interest requires. Do you understand me now ?” 

« « Perfectly,” I replied, “‘ but this is exactly the knowledge that seems 
to me to require deep study and much difficulty to become master of.” 
“ By no means,” said he, “ you are mistaken; in a few minutes, you will 
be perfectly master of the whole business. Look at this map, and see all 
the European states, great and small, with their extent and boundaries. 
Examine it well, and you will find that not one of these countries pre- 
sents a regular compact whole, a complete square, a regular parallelo- 
gram, or perfect circle. There are always to be found some salient points, 
some vacancies of territory, and irregularities of outline. Do you wnder- 
stand me now ? 

*« « Look at the colossal empire of Russia: in the south, the Crimea is 
a peninsula projecting into the Black Sea, and that formerly belonged to 
the Turks : Moldavia and Wallachia are salient points, and have coasts 
on the Black Sea, which would be suitable to make the Russian territory 
compact, particularly if, by advancing towards the north, Poland were 
added to it ; look again towards the north, there is Finland covered with 
rocks ; it belongs to Sweden, and yet it is very close to Petersburgh. Do 
you understand me ? 

«« Let us now go to Sweden: do you see Norway? It is a broad strip 
that naturally depends on the Swedish territory. But, after all, it depends 
on Denmark. Do you understand me ? 

‘ «Let us visit Prussia: remark how long, narrow, and unconnected 
this kingdom is; how many points must be filled up to extend it on the 
side of Saxony, Silesia, and then on the banks of the Rhine! Do you 
understand me? And what shall we say of Austria? _ She possesses the 
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Low Countries; which are separated from her by the German States, 
while’ she is close to Bavaria, which does not belong to her. Do you wn- 
derstand me now? You will meet with Austria again in the centre of 
Italy ; but how far distant it is from its proper territory, while Venice 
and Piedmont would suit it perfectly. ! | 

««* Well, I think I have said enough for one lesson. Do you understand 
me now? You see at present that all these powers wish to preserve their 
salient points, fill up their vacancies, and render their territory firm’ and 
compact when they find an opportunity. Well, my dear sir, one lesson 
is sufficient, for this is the whole essence of politics. Do you understand 
me 2” | 

‘ « Certainly,” I replied, “Z understand you, particularly when I cast 
my eyes upon the map of Spain, and see, on its western side, a long and 
handsome strip of territory, called Portugal, which would perfectly suit, I 
rather think, the compactness of Spain.” 

“IT see that you do understand me,” replied the Count d’Aranda. “You 
are now quite as learned as me in diplomacy. Adieu—go on gayly and 


boldly, and you will prosper. Do you understand me?” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 
78—80. 


Thus furnished with abundance of good advice, our author set 
out upon his mission to Russia, but, as we have already observed 
upon this part of his work, we shall repeat our regret that it adds 
so very little to our knowledge of the characters who figured at the 
court of her, whom the Prince de Ligne, in his pointed manner, 
designated as Catherine le grand. We shall add two anecdotes, 
both illustrative, in their way, of the administration of justice at 
that time in Russia. The first is a tragical story. 


‘Marie Félicité le Riche, a young woman, handsome and gentle, had 
come to Russia with her father, whom a young noble had sent for to di- 
rect a manufactory. This undertaking not succeeding the old man was 
ruined, and soon saw himself without the means of existence for himself 
and daughter; 

‘Marie had formed an attachment for a young workman, but she had, 
at the same time, inspired the Russian officer who commanded the district 
in which they lived with a violent passion for herself. ‘This person, in- 
fluenced only by his desires, easily persuaded her father to refuse. giving 
his daughter’s hand to her lover, who was poor; he, at the same time, 
added, that one of his female relations wished to have a young person in 
her house, and that so advantageous.a place would suit his daughter ; the 
unfortunate father accepted the offer with gratitude. 

‘ Marie, separated from her lover, set out for St. Petersburgh, and was 
placed under the superintendence of an old woman, in a small lodging, 
where she was provided with whatever she wanted, except her freedom, 
the protection she had hoped for, and the means of hearing from her lover, 
or. corresponding with him. . 

‘Being in the age of hope, Marie was resigned, and expected every 
thing from time : it soon, however, completed her misfortunes ; her pre- 
tended benefactor arrived, threw off all disguise, and could no longer be 
regarded but asa vile corruptor. She, however, resisted with the double 
force of love and virtue. 


‘ Convinced of'the inutility of every means of seduction, so long as the 
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young girl cherished the hope of being one day united to the object of her 
affections, the ravisher deceived her by causing a. false account of her 
lover’s death to be communicated. This fatal news threw her:into wretch- 
edness and despair. Her persecutor, profiting by it, consummated his 
crime by violence, and then basely deserted her. ‘The unfortunate Marie, 
unable to sustain the shock, sunk under it, and lost her senses ; upon 
which, the pity of some charitable neighbour placed her in an hospital. 

‘Two years had elapsed, since this affair oecurred, when I was shewn 
the deplorable victim of love and crime. Pale, languishing, and wander- 
ing, it was still easy to trace some remains of beauty: no sound escaped 
her lips ; she had lost the power of expressing her sorrow: with her eyes 
continually fixed, and her hands on her bosom, she remained in the. same 
state of consternation, surprise, silence, and even the attitude she had as- 
sumed, when the death of her lover was first announced; her body alone 
seemed to exist, while the soul of this luckless girl seemed to. seek the 
object, which, under other circumstances, would have been the charm of 
her life. ) 

‘ Never will this melancholy spectacle be effaced from my memory. M. 
d’Aguesseau, my brother-in-law, who happened to be at St. Petersburgh, 
and who was affected like myself, by the sight of this young creature, 
made a sketch of her face; I am still in possession of the design, which 
frequently reminds me of the affecting Marie and her misfortunes.’—Vol. 
ii. pp. L9O—192. 

The second anecdote is laughable enough, though it seemed 
likely to end in a very different manner. 


‘A rich foreigner, named Suderland, was banker to the court and natu- 
ralized in Russia: he enjoyed great favour with the empress. He was one 
morning informed that his house was surrounded with guards, and that 
the head of the police wanted to see him. 

‘ This officer, whose name was Reliew, entered soon after, in great con- 
sternation, and, addressing Suderland, said, ‘‘ 1 am charged, to my dee 
regret, by my gracious sovereign, to execute an order of which the seve- 
rity terrifies and afflicts me, yet I am ignorant by what fault or crime you 
have excited the resentment of her majesty to such a degree.” 

‘“ Me! sir,” replied the banker, “I am as ignorant, and even more 
so than yourself; my surprise exceeds your own. But what is this 
order *” 

« « Sir,” rejoined the officer, “ I really want courage to make it known 
to you.”’ 

ie What! can I have lost the confidence of the empress ?” 

« «Tf that was all, you would not see me so distressed. Confidence may 
be renewed, or a place restored.” 

‘ « Well! am I to be sent back to my own country ?” 

‘«*That would be disagreeable, but with your riches people are well off 
every where.” 

‘« My God!” exclaimed Sutherland, trembling, “is it intended to exile 
me to Siberia ?”’ 

«« Alas! one could return from thence.” 

«<<'To throw me into prison, perhaps ?” 

‘ «Tf only that, you might get out again.” 

« « Good heavens! do they intend to knout me?’ 
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* «That is a dreadful punishment, but it does not kill.” 

*« But how!” said the banker, whose terror had now become stij] 
greater, ‘“‘is my life in danger? ‘The empress so kind and merciful, and 
who spoke to me with such kindness, only two days ago, does she wish 
secccsseeeee Dut I cannot believe it. Pray come to the point! death itself 
would be more preferable to this suspense.” 

‘ « Well then! my dear sir,” said the officer at length in a lamentable 
tone, ‘‘ my gracions sovereign has given orders to empale you.” 

‘«'To empale me!” cried Suderland, fixing his eyes on the interlo- 
cutor: “but you have lost your senses, or the empress has not preserved 
hers ; besides, you would not surely receive such an order without repre- 
senting its barbarity and extravagance.” 

‘« Alas! my unfortunate friend, 1 did that which we scarcely ever dare 
attempt, I shewed my surprise and sorrow; and was about to hazard some 
humble remonstrances ; but my august sovereign, in a tone of irritation, 
reproaching me for my hesitation, ordered me to quit her presence, and 
execute her wishes instantly, adding the following words, which still rin 
in my ears: Go, said she, and do not forget that it is your duty to per- 
form, without murmuring, all the commissions with which I deign to 
entrust you.” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 197—199. 


After a great deal of difficulty the banker obtained permission to 
address a note to the empress, who, upon reading it, instantly com- 


prehended the matter, and, after ordering him to be liberated, thus 
explained the mistake. 


‘ “T now,” said she, “ see the cause of a scene as ludicrous as it is in- 
conceivable: I had, for some years, a pretty dog, of which I was very 
fond, and I had given him the name of Suderland, because it was that of 
an Englishman who presented it to me. This little animal has just died ; 
I ordered Reliew to have it stuffed : and, as he hesitated, I got into a pas- 
sion with him, imagining that he had, from foolish vanity, thought sucha 


commission beneath his dignity; such is the solution of this ridiculous 
enigma.” ’—Vol. ii. p. 200. 


Catharine usually spoke to her agents and ministers in the French 
language, and Reliew, it seems, mistook the word empaler, to im- 
pale, for empailler, to stuff! Such are the securities for life in 
Russia ! 

In conclusion, we must observe that the translation, from which 
we have quoted, is very unequal in its execution. Some passages 
are tolerably well rendered, while others are treated in the most 
negligent manner. ‘The errors of the press in it are innumerable. 





Arr. VII. Storia d’Italia del 1789 al 1814, scritta da Carlo Botta. 
Firenze. 1825. 


Tue history of Italy, towards the end of the eighteenth centuryg 
and at the beginning of the nineteenth, whilst it records a long 
series of calamities and disappointments to that ill-used country, is, 
at the same time, full of events of the greatest interest to the whole 
western world. The contest between monarchy and innovation, 
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which had begun in France, was adjourned to Italy ; it was in the 
disputed fields of Piedmont and Lombardy that the fortunes of the 
revolution took that ascendancy, the effects of which have been felt 
since, not only by Europe, but even beyond the Atlantic. The 
principal actors of that early stage have now passed away, subse- 
quent occurrences have superseded the interest excited at the time, 
but the moral influence of that first fierce strife still remains; its 
good and its evil tendencies are discernible to every dispassionate 
observer, and they will probably be experienced by generations yet 
to come. From the success of the French revolution in Italy a new 
era has begun for the world. 

Throughout that struggle Italy, unwilling and unrequited, fur- 
nished both parties with the materials for. carrying on a war by 
which her people were invariably the sufferers. Divided into nu- 
merous fractions of states, distracted by parties, without one com- 
mon rallying point, the people of the Italian peninsula saw all their 
institutions, all the old scaffolding of society, crumble to pieces 
around them, and they, at last, found themselves wandering among 
ruins, and obliged to scramble with the stranger and the invader to 
save a scanty pittance of the wealth which was once their own. 
But Italy, though passive, was not unconcerned: unlike the people 
of Germany, who, during the same period, stood listless and re- 
signed in the midst of the war which was raging through their lands 
and their cities, the Italians were alive to all the suggestions of those 
maddening times, to all the delusions of fanaticism and ambition, 
to all the allurements of licence and infidelity, and also, and not 
unfrequently, to the nobler aspirations of patriotism and glory. 
And, while the character of their country and the temperament of 
their minds cast a wild romantic shade on the incidents of a war, 
carried on through regions of never fading interest, the devoted 
people of Italy were brightening, with their brilliant southern dye, 
the destructive scene, and adorning the sacrifice of which they were 
ultimately the victims. Swe 

The attempt, by an Italian, to write a history of his country, a 
few years only after the close of the great drama, must appear, at 
first, a hazardous undertaking. However impartial he may strive 
to be, however ungoverned by interest of any sort, however secure 
from the danger of persecution, he can hardly be expected to divest 
himself of every feeling of sympathy or aversion, of gratitude or 
indignation, towards those who have swayed the destinies of his 
native land, and who have, either directly or indirectly, influenced 
his own condition, and that of his relatives and acquaintances. The 
Othos, Galbas, and Vitelliuses of the age, their friends and crea- 
tures, cannot be said to be unknown to him either beneficto or inju- 
ria. Their fame is still held in veneration by thousands of zealous 
partisans, who fiercely watch over the sanctuary of their memory, 
to prevent, if possible, any obnoxious record from wr A , and 


to contradict any assertion which may prove detrimental to the re- 
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putation of their patrons. The difficulty becomes still greater in 
proportion as the writer assumes the authority of a judge, instead 
of confining himself to the office of a narrator, discusses the pro- 
bable causes and the latent springs of the actions of men, and 


weighs their merits or demerits in the scales of his own opinion. 

This work embraces the period of five and twenty years which 
elapsed between the French revolution and Napoleon’s abdication 
in 1814, Before it appeared we had only partial or detached ac- 
counts, mostly written by foreigners, and relating chiefly to military 
operations, or to some detached parts of the great narrative. It was 
expected with great eagerness, and has excited a deep sensation 
among the Italians. Eight editions of it have been published in 
Italy, in little more than a twelvemonth since the first appearance 
of the work from the Paris press. | 

It is generally allowed that Botta has written fearlessly and in- 
dependently, an admission which coincides with his personal cha- 
racter of disinterestedness and equanimity, amidst the trials and 
vicissitudes of fortune. A Piedmontese by birth, he early applied 
to the study of the medical science in the University of ‘Turin, 
where he imbibed some of the principles, and participated in the 
newly awakened aspirations towards reform and liberty, which were 
then spreading from France to the neighbouring countries. Like 
many others of his countrymen he was sufficiently enlightened to 
perceive the abuses of the absolute system of government, but not 
experienced enough to devise the proper remedies. Having left his 
native country, he accompanied the French armies in his profes- 
sional capacity ; and, after the conquest of Italy, he was appointed 
— General Joubert to the provisional government of Piedmont. 

he reverses of the French in 1799 banished him once more beyond 
the Alps, but after the battle of Marengo he was again named one 
of the executive government of his native country, which office 
having ceased by the annexation of Piedmont to France, he was 
elected to the legislative body for the department of the Dora. 
Re-elected again in 1809, his functions ceased in 1814 in conse- 
quence of the restoration, which detached Piedmont from the French 
monarchy. He was afterwards appointed rector of the Academ 
of Rouen, but did not remain long in this office ; he continued, how- 
ever, to reside in France as a private individual, apparently wearied 
of the busy scene of the political world, which he had had full op- 
portunities of estimating at its intrinsic value. 

The work is divided into twenty-seven books or chapters, twenty 
of which are engrossed by the Italian wars from 1792 to the peace 
of Luneville in 1801, and the seven last proceed with the history of 
Italy under Buonaparte to the epoch of his abdication, and of the 
restoration of the old government in 1814. There is, in this ar- 
rangement too great a disproportion between the parts of the work 
and the respective periods they embrace, a disproportion not suffi- 
eiently warranted by the relative importance of the contents, for, 
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although the second period is not so abundant as the first in events 
of general interest, it includes, however, full as many vicissitudes 
in Italian affairs, namely the overthrow of the states of Genoa, 
Tuscany, Rome, and Naples, two wars with Austria on Italian 
ground, the conquest of the Venetian states, a long continuation 
of partisan warfare in the south of the peninsula, and, lastly,. the 
war Of the restoration in 1813-14—a war which, for the variety ‘of 
its incidents, and the importance of its results, if not for the mag- 
nitude and splendour of its military operations, may be well com- 
pared to the campaigns of the first French invasion. Had Botta 
been less prolix at the beginning, and more diffuse towards'the end 
of his narrative, his work would then have assumed that character 
of solidity and completeness which appears to us to be essential to 
the dignity and discrimination of history. 

The first book, which is a sort of introduction, contains. an’ éelo- 
quent exposition of the condition of the various Italian states, and 
of the character of their reigning princes, just previously to the 
French revolution. The situation of the Italians was then, upon 
the whole, peaceful and contented ; in Lombardy, in Tuscany, and 
even at Naples, the governments were directing their cares to the 
reamga  yrce of industry, at the same time that they were effect- 
ing useful improvements in the laws-as well as in the administra- 
tion. ‘They patronized men of science and of letters, and author- 
ized a freedom of speech and of writing unequalled in that country 
before or after that epoch. Had the progress of improvement been 
left undisturbed by French invasion it would have led to: more per- 
manent results, and the situation of Italy would probably be now 
far happier than it is, and unclouded by the recollection of the enor- 
mous calamities for which one-half of its families are still mourning. 

Whatever were the causes that facilitated the entrance of the 
French into the peninsula, it is generally understood that the faults 
of the rulers and of the nobility were those of remissness rather than 
vigour. With very few exceptions the nobility, although still vain 
of their titles, and enjoying their too exclusive advantages, ‘had the 
inconsistency, at the same time, of forsaking their state, of forget- 
ting the distance by which opinion separated them from the peo- 
ple, with whom they now became fond of mixing on equal terms, 
whilst many of them affected popular manners and opinions, totally 
at variance with the institutions of the country. They were the 
first to deride the pride of birth, and sneer at the distinction of 
ranks, and thus, far from having caused the revolution by their 
excessive haughtiness, they rather favoured it by their wanton care- 
lessness and improvidence. It really appeared as if at the approach 
of the French all the superior authorities of society had abdicated 
of their own accord. | 

And here Botta has been, and we think with some reason, ‘taxed 
with exaggerating the privileges and the abuses of aristocratic influ- 
ence. Taking Piedmont, the most feudal of all the Italian states, 
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for an instance, he says, that the civil, military, and ecclesiastical 

referments, were monopolized by the nobility and courtiers. This, 
Siganbeer; was not the case. At the period preceding the revolution, 
many of the first magistrates and ministers, and, among the rest, 
the chancellor, the minister of the interior, the two last ministers of 
war, Bogino and Chiaravina, and several presidents of the senate, 
had been raised from the class of bourgeois or citizens. An 
Italian critic* remarks, that if we were to look in the alma- 
nack of those times for the members of the judicial and admi- 
nistrative courts, hardly one noble to nine plebeians would be 
found among the civil officers. Many bishops and abbots, and 
among the former the celebrated Gerdil, had been raised to their 
dignities from classes not noble. With regard to the army the no- 
bility had certainly the preference ; this was a consequence of the 
old feudal institutions, when the nobility were the militia of the 
state. Although seignorial authority had been superseded by that 
of the king, yet the nobility continued faithful to their old vocation, 
that of arms. They followed the military profession from heredi- 
tary habit, and contented themselves with very small salaries. Yet 
their privilege, even in this career, was not exclusive, the citizens 
were not unadmissible to the highest military ranks, especially in 
the artillery and engineers, as the names of De Antoni, Pinto, and 
other distinguished officers sufficiently prove. When any citizen 
attained the higher dignities of the state he was usually created a 
noble, and thus the aristocracy was recruited with meritorious indi- 
viduals from the other classes of society. 

These remarks serve to show how easy it is even for the most 
clear-headed men on the continent to allow themselves to be biased 
by common clamour, and by the general mania for generalizing, 
and bestowing sweeping censures on whole classes and systems. 
Thus Botta accuses the Piedmontese nobility of intolerable pride, 
whilst it stands recorded in his own narrative that the lower classes, 
and, above all, the peasantry were remarkably attached to their 
lords. And, from our own observation of the manners of the Pied- 
montese, we are inclined to think that a tone of familiarity has long 
been established among them, far greater than can be found in 
freer countries. 

But what we have also seen in the same country, and what ap- 
pear to us much more deserving reproof, are the inequality in the 
distribution of justice towards the various classes, the exemption 
of nobles from arrest for debt, the commutation of punishment in 
their favour, and other incongruities which have not been altered, 
as they ought to have been, at the last restoration. 

Much has been said by Napoleon’s apologists about his great 
— for the regeneration of Italy. We doubt altogether that he 

ad any such schemes; he had plans for the augmentation of the 
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resources Of his empire, but his views seem to have been entirely 
directed to the consolidation and monopoly of power. Buonaparte’s 
character assumed various aspects according to circumstances, but 
the elements were the same—acuteness, ambition, obstinacy, and 
a contempt for fixed principles of moral conduct. He judged of 
means only by their end: accustomed by the early experience of a 
most corrupt state of society to think meanly of mankind, he cun- 
sidered talent alone, unconnected with virtue, as destined to rule the 
world. With regard to morality, his seems to have been a nega- 
tive character: he may be said to have had but one vice, and that 
vice was ambition, which he mistook for greatness, and he was pro- 
bably sincere in his error. All other vices and virtues were to him 
merely conventional. He would do good when it led to, or, at least, 
did not oppose the concentration of supreme power in his person, 
but he did not shrink from any means which he thought best cal- 
culated for his purpose. To this dazzling phantom he sacrificed 
friends and foes, his passions and his feelings, his comfort and him- 
self. He stood, morally speaking, alone in the world, the emblem 
of human strength and of human pride, the last of the Titans; to 
force were all his appeals, all his efforts were directed to power, of 
power were his last recollections and dreams. Upon matters un- 
connected with state, in the privacy, by him seldom enjoyed, of 
domestic life, he seemed to have been easy tempered, obliging, and 
even fascinating. But his material view of things spoiled all. He 
was urged on by a constitutional restlessness, and supported by a 
vague notion of fatalism which held in him the place of belief, he 
had a sort of wild romanticism in his composition which helped to 
stimulate his ambition. This man, so self-collected, so cool-headed, 
so mathematical, allowed himself, however, to be influenced by a 
pedantic enthusiasm fer high-sounding exotic names ; at times it 
was Egypt, the Nile, or the pyramids; at others Rome, Moscow, 
the Wolga, the Caspian sea.* His bulletins and proclamations 
disclose this power of words over his imagination. Such was the 
inequality of that strange character, an inequality owing to his im- 
perfect education received in disturbed times, to his rapid fortunes, 
and to the company in which he had mixed in early life. But he 
had a genius for war, he had an eagle eye on the field of battle, he 
knew, also, how to rule men by their weakness, a system which 
could but lead finally to moral degradation. His campaigns in 
Italy are fresh in every body’s recollection. ‘They were principally 
instrumental to his extraordinary fortunes, and, until his star began 
to “ pale its light” in Russia, the Italians were among the most ab- 
ject of his slaves. 

Upper Italy (especially Lombardy) having been so long under 
the French rule, was the slowest to fee] the impulse of the times. 
The Milanese were dazzled by the splendour of their capital, of 
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their court, and by a phantom of nationality. Piedmont had 
become French, Tuscany and Rome were the most dissatisfied with 
their forced lot; but hemmed in on every side by their conquerors, 
they stifled their resentment ; in the kingdom of Naples, the upper 
classes had been captivated by Murat; the army was for him; 
but the lower classes, and especially the peasantry, still bore in 
mind the cruelties of Abruzzi and Calabria, and detested the 
French name. It is a curious circumstance, that Murat himself 
favoured the ill humour of the Italians against the French, thus 
preparing his own ruin. A complete soldier of fortune, in whom 
instinct supplied the place of principle or wisdom, he fancied 
that he had reason to be dissatisfied with Napoleon, because the 
latter would not assist him in his designs upon Sicily. He fancied 
that he could be an independent king, free from Napoleon’s tute- 
lage, which he did not’ perceive was at the same time his only 
protection and support. On his return from Russia, he began to 
sound the feelings of the Italians; and finding that a wish for 
independence was still firmly rooted among many, he thought of 
turning this to his own advantage. But it was not until after the 
next campaign, after the defeat of the French at Leipzig, that he 
began to speak plainly. He told a deputation of merchants that 
Napoleon’s continental system was not suited to the interest of 
Naples; he opened his ports to the trade of all nations; and, 
strange as it then appeared, a great public banquet was given in 
the Villa Reale of Naples, by a meeting of mercantile people of 
various nations, to celebrate the happy change which resulted from 
the defeat of the French armies, and of Murat’s brother-in-law. 

The conduct of Eugene, the viceroy of Italy, was, in appearance, 
at variance with that of Murat; but, according to Botta, Eugene 
also did not neglect to sound, though less openly, the minds of 
his subjects. He had even given orders to the minister of police 
to write a circular to all the prefects, enjoining them to awake in 
the people the desire of Italian independence, offering to put 
himself at the head of a national movement for the purpose, and 
intimating that Napoleon, now taught by adversity, would not 
only not oppose, but even favour, the wishes of the Italians. But 
Eugene’s character was not sufficiently determined, or perhaps not 
sufficiently unprincipled, for such an undertaking. He wished to 
preserve bis loyalty towards Napoleon, and the friendship of France, 
and, at the same time, to establish the independence of Italy, two 
things irreconcileable. Besides, Eugene was jealous of Murat, 
who, he knew, was preparing the same attempt, and had proposed 
to him to share and assist in it. Thus, between the two, Italy lost 
the last chance of recovering her independence. 

The result of all these intrigues was, that Eugene resolved to 
defend the cause of Napoleon in Italy, while Murat openly joined 
the allies against it. The events of that campaign are sufficiently 
known. The Austrians, under Bellegarde, invaded once more the 
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kingdom of Italy from the north, whilst Murat and the English 


attacked it from the south, extending their line from the Adriatic 
to the Mediterranean. 


‘This,’ says our historian,‘ was the close of the tragedy, which had 
begun twenty years before in our afilicted Italy. Desolated by enemies, 
ill treated by pretended friends, she had been deluded by promises of 
happiness from every side. Nowthe moment had come to decide whether 
Austria or France should preserve the empire of the peninsula, whether 
Austria or France should make the Italians forget, by the enjoyments of 
peace, the insolence and the rapacities of the late war; whether twenty 
years of novelties and of vicissitudes were to be the prelude of ages 
similar to themselves, or sink and disappear in oblivion; whether the 
Italians should learn the French or the German language; and, lastly, 
whether the flattering expressions addressed to the Italians were to turn 
out for their profit, or for that of their masters.’— 


This, and other passages in a similar spirit, clearly disclose our 
author’s temper of mind, which is that of a man who has seen 
through the vanity and folly of party spirit, as it has too long ex- 
isted in Italy, and in whom early prejudices have been subdued by 
the stern voice of experience, and the becalming influence. of time. 
We must add his reflections on the departure of the French troops 
from that country. 


‘The French departed in two columns, by the Mont Cenis and the 
Col di Tenda, and the French ensigns disappeared at last beyond the 
Alps, but they did not carry away every remembrance of themselves ; 
the evil and the good they had done during so many years of occupation, 
were not so soon forgotten, the good being ascribed by reflecting Italians. 
to France, the evil to a few Frenchmen; neither the amalgamation of 
manners, nor the connections formed between the two nations, nor the 
union of their interests, were obliterated; the Italians could not shut 
their eyes to the extension of learning, the amelioration of the judicial 
system, the improvement and security of their roads, nor to the magni- 
ficent edifices erected; they could not forget the new stimulus given to 
industry and to research, the improvements of internal commerce and 
agriculture. On the other side, the French left behind them many evils,— 
ambition excited, arrogance and selfishness in every condition of society, 
a grasping system of taxation, a refinement in despotism unknown before, 
the language of the land corrupted, and a too great propensity towards 
military habits. 'The French passed away, but the traces of their resi- 
dence remained. 'The twenty years that elapsed from the battle of Mon- 
tenotte to the convention of Schiarino-Rizzino, were to Italy twenty cen- 
turies. ‘The memory of that period will subsist as long as Italy shall 
continue to be inhabited.” . . ... .» 

‘Thus Italy, after an eventful and murderous period of twenty years, 
returned, with few or no modifications, to its ancient condition. Victor 
Emmanuel returned to Turin, Francis to Milan, Ferdinand to Tuscany, 
Pius VII. to Rome; Parma passed from the Bourbons to the Austrian 


dynasty, Joachim alone preserved, but for a short time, the kingdom of 
Naples; the Italian republics were extinguished ; the ingenuity of the 
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age discovered that legitimacy can exist only in the singular, and not in 
the plural, number. Little San Marino was kept, perhaps in imitation 
of the now fashionable policy of Napoleon; its smallness and poverty 
did not excite the cupidity of any one. Venice was given up to Francis, 
Genoa to Victor. Nor were the governments of Francis, of Victor, 
Ferdinand, or Pius, severe or oppressive; only they did not calculate 
the extent of the change which vicissitudes so great and so long-continued 
had operated in the hearts of men; for if even those changes were, as 
some pretend, but moral diseases, they required adequate remedies. Pos- 
terity will judge whether the evils which followed the restoration were 
owing to the patients, or to those who ought to have effected their cure. 
Joseph and Leopold were happy, indeed, in wishing to benefit their sub- 
jects by reforms, not to terrify them with armies. Nor, in speaking here 
to the Italian princes, do I mean to point out to them English, French, 
or Spanish institutions, which are by no means suited to Italy; but re- 
forms which would have augmented the peace and prosperity of the Italian 
peninsula, institutions peculiar and agreeable to the character of the 
Italians. Nobility is too firmly rooted in Europe to be destroyed, therefore 
it ought to be reckoned upon as a necessary element in any social order 
which would tend to a free system, and it should be allowed its proper 
share of political power, distinct from the popular or democratic power, 
which has existed in Italy from the oldest times. .... The chimera of 
political equality has done more harm to European liberty than all the 
enemies of the latter put together. Abstract principles in political science 
are the same as geometrical principles in mechanics ; the human passions 
in the former are what the resistance of the machinery, and the other 
accidents indispensable from matter, are in the latter, and which must be 
calculated. ‘The object desirable is civil liberty, liberty secured by law, 
and an equal protection to every individual. The solution of the following 
problem would be of great benefit to mankind: How far and how much 
political equality should be given up in érder to ensure personal liberty 
and civil equality ?— | 
We have had occasion, in the course of qur perusal of this work, 
to mark several inaccuracies of dates and facts, though generally 
of minor importance. But this author’s failing is his attributing 
feelings and designs to the characters of his history not sufficiently 
demonstrated by facts or documents. He seems to have relied 
too incautiously on his sources of information. This is the more- 
visible as the writer quits the ground with which he is best ac- 
quainted, ¢. e. the north of Italy, for the southern states of the 
peninsula. Thus, about the affairs of Naples and Sicily, we have 
a repetition of all the trite charges against the English, which have 
been so often met and discussed upon higher authority, and which, 
therefore, we abstain from rioticing any farther. But our his- 
torian’s ludicrous mystification in attributing, seriously, the idea of 
Buonaparte’s expedition to Egypt to Mr. Pitt’s manoeuvres, we 
cannot pass without notice. It is an instance of the almost in- 
credible gullibility of continental people upon any matters con- 
nected with English politics. Botta seriously affirms, that the 
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ministers of England, alarmed by the prospect of a French inva- 
sion, endeavoured to seduce the French directory into a determi-. 
nation to send Buonaparte to Africa, showing to the French oligarchs 
that this was the best means of getting rid of a dangerous chief, 
and, at the same time, of establishing a French colony in Egypt, a 
country so advantageously placed on the road to.India. And the 
good natured directors were persuaded by the English agents, and 
succeeded in persuading Buonaparte, and thus the expedition was 
prepared and sailed, and this was ‘one of the most wonderful 
doings of Pitt.’* With just reason French and Italian critics re- 
mark, that ‘‘ people are so much accustomed to look upon bribe 
as the principal spring of government, that we always fancy Britis 
agents every where scattering guineas over all the surface of 
Europe. For when any thing unusual happens on the continent : 
‘ Behold,’ it is said, ‘the fruit of English gold!’ These political 
profusions must be, at least, much exaggerated. Many are doubt~ 
less to be found willing to be bribed, but seldom do they chance to 
meet with a paymaster.” 

This unfriendly and unjust feeling towards England, which would 
be more accountable in a Frenchman than in an intelligent Italian, 
shows itself from the beginning of the work. We would tell Mr. 
Botta, and the other well meaning writers amongst his countrymen, 
that in thus quarrelling with England they act very injudiciously, 
that England has behaved honourably to her friends, and that she 
has often done good to strangers as far as her duties to herself 
would allow. But England, of course, is not obliged to act the 
part of the Knight of La Mancha, and sacrifice herself to redress 
the wrongs of every country, in order to reap such gratitude as 
foreigners seem disposed to bestow in return. 

We are sorry that Mr. Botta should have indulged in these 
vagaries, because we really give him credit for his wish to be sin- 
cere; he ought to have recollected, however, that sincerity alone 
does not constitute truth. Men may be sincere in error ; but this 
sort of sincerity is no justification for the historian, whose office is 
to discover and relate truth, and not trust too much to common 
report, and equivocal information. It is a matter of regret to us, 
that a writer, endowed with eloquence and acuteness, unshackled 
by party spirit or interest, who has spoken more openly and inde- 
pendently than any of his countrymen for ages past, should have 
been at times neglectful of that discrimination so essential to his- 
tory. He has been lavish of his blame to all parties, and by his 
inconsiderate manner of distributing his blows, right and left, 
against friends or foes, he has laid himself open to the attacks of 
all; liberals and ultras, religionists and infidels, countrymen and 
foreigners. Some have accused him, and we are convinced most 
unjustly, of being in the interests of Austria, others of being. still 
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tainted with revolutionary sentiments. The critics of Rome and 
Modena have charged him with sedition, and almost heresy ; others 
with having praised too highly the energy of certain monks in 
defence of religion. The French have accused him of being too 
severe upon them, the Italians of having accepted employment 
under the French. _ But all these charges would weigh litue with 
us, if the historian had always stated facts correctly, and supported 
them by authentic documents. That this, however, is.not always 
the case, is but too evident. 

We should treat with more indulgence his fondness for oratorical 
display, and the numerous speeches with which, after the manner 
of iLivy, he bespangles his narrative even to satiety. His de- 
scriptions of great events, of the bustle of the camp, of the din of 
battle, of the sufferings of the devoted people, the victims of the 
sword or of pillage, of famine or of pestilence, have all the ani- 
mation and the boldness of the best masters of historical writing ; 
we would point out especially the description of the siege of Genoa, 
the passage of St. Bernard by Bonaparte, that of the Spluger by 
Macdonald, the catastrophe of Preveza and Nicopolis, and the de- 
struction of the Calabrian insurgents by Manes. We could have 
wished for more statistical details of the internal resources of the 
Italian states, so varied from one another, and so little known in ge- 
neral. More dates would also add to the clearness of the narrative. 

Botta himself appears to have been fully aware of the difficulties 
which awaited him in the execution of his task. To speak the 
language of sincere and sober truth, not only to princes and mi- 
nisters, but also to the people, requires an astonishing effort of 
fearless energy in a continental writer. The tyranny of faction, 
the jealousy of party spirit, are not the less active because they are 
obliged to wear a mask. They cannot, it is true, imprison the 
body, or sequestrate the property, but they attack the reputation, 
and ruin the peace, and mar the prospects of their antagonists. 

We look upon Botta’s work, notwithstanding its faults, as being 
one of the most remarkable productions of Italian literature in the 
present age, and as. worthy of being classed with the writings of 
the great historians that have at various epochs illustrated that 
interesting country. ‘The moral influence of the history we con- 
sider, on the whole, as likely to prove beneficial to a public such as 
the Italian, more afraid of opinion than of power, and who, long 
accustomed to a dictatorship in literature, have adopted a tone of 
timid courtesy towards the prevailing prejudices of the times, being 
a kind of servility which is not so much in the minds as in the 
manners of that indolent though highly susceptible people. 

With regard to Botta’s language, it appears to us generally 
pure, shanah not always free from certain vulgarisms little suited 
to the dignity of the subject, whilst his phraseology is at times 
strained into an imitation of the circumlocutions of the early 
Italian prose writers, and their sententious and magisterial oratory. 
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Arr. VIII. Memoires sur les événemens qui ont précédé la Mort de 
Joachim I., roi des Deux Siciles ; par Franceschetti, ex-General, soir- 
tant du service de Naples; suwivi de la Correspondance privée de ce 
Général avec la Reine, Comtesse de Lipano. 8vo. pp. 245. 6s. Bau- 
doin Freres; Paris. ‘Treuttel and Wurtz. London. 1826. 


Or the many romantic incidents which are to be found in the his- 
tory of Europe, during the last thirty-five years, there are few more 
dramatic than those which signalized the career and death of Murat. 
From the commencement of his military adventures, under Napo- 
leon, he spurned the ordinary path of life, and conducted himself 
more like the hero of a fiction than a soldier engaged in the real 
toils and perils of war. His dress, even upon occasions when men 
are least disposed to pay attention to such matters, was brilliant and 
theatrical. His hat was covered with a white plume which was 
always seen shining in the thickest of the fight. The eye of Buona- 
parte was wont to follow it through the field ; for Murat, brave as he 
undoubtedly was, and popular with the army, never seemed to excite 
the jealousy of his master. Upon his entry into Spain he appeared 
decked out in all the splendour of an eastern prince ; and his court 
at Naples, if not remarkable for any solid dignity, was, at least, 
distinguished by the external pomp with which it was surrounded. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, his death, though we admit 
that it was consonant to law, was, perhaps, the extreme of justice ; 
it was certainly unnecessary ; but, at the same time, it was in sin- 
gular unison with the whole of his active life,—it was the catas- 
trophe of the tragedy in which he had sustained so imposing a part. 

Of that catastrophe, and of the circumstances which immediately 
preceded and followed it, we have seen, from time to time, various 
accounts, no one of them corresponding with another. We believe 
that, even to this day, a very general impression prevails that Murat 
was the victim of a group of armed peasantry, who took him to a 
rising ground immediately after he landed on the Calabrian. coast, 
and shot him without any ceremony. ‘The.memoires before us. show 
this story to be incorrect, and afford several extremely interesting 
particulars concerning the ex-king’s attempt to recover his former 
throne, which have not been hitherto known to the public. The 
author, General—or, we believe, more properly speaking—Colonel 
Franceschetti, is a native of Corsica, who entered into Murat’s 
service after that island was ceded by Napoleon (1806) to his bro- 
ther-in-law of Naples. He appears to have received many tokens 
of Murat’s favour, and to have remembered them with affectionate 
gratitude after that unfortunate adventurer had no longer any 
rewards to bestow. The testimony afforded by different persons 
who have corresponded with him, as to the respectability of his 
family and the general merit of his private character, is sufficient 
of itself to gain him the confidence of his readers, even if the .inter- 
nal evidence of his narrative did not prove it to be authentic.. His 
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personal connection with the history of Murat seems to have been 
ultimately productive to him of nothing but misfortune and rain; 
he lost all his private fortune in the cause, and seems to have no 
chance of compensation from Madame Murat, or any member of 
her family. We suspect that the motive which led him to publish 
this work at the present moment, so many years after the principal 
event which it relates, was the desire to subject that lady’s treat- 
ment of him to the scrutiny, and, perhaps, to the censure of public ’ 
opinion. We shall briefly glance at this portion of his memoires 
after we have disposed of the more important matter which they 
contain. » hd 
The colonel premises that much is not to be expected from his 
narrative in a literary point of view, as the belles-lettres have never 
formed his principal occupation. ‘We must observe, however, that he 
needed not to have solicited the indulgence of his readers upon this 
head, as he writes with clearness and simplicity. He commences his 
memoires at that period when the defection of Joachim’s army, and 
the approach of the Austrians to his capital left that individual no 
other means of escape than by embarking in a vessel which was 
about to sail for France. Murat arrived on the coast of Provence 
about the latter end of May 1815, and, after a sojourn of some days 
at Cannes, he proceeded to Toulon, where he lived as privately as 
ossible until after the battle of Waterloo. He then became appre- 
ates of pursuit, and seems to have led a wandering life, conceal- 
ing himself, as well as he could, among the peasantry of Provence, 
during the whole of the month of July and the greater part of 
August. He was received with hospitality, and treated with invio- 
lable fidelity wherever he made himself known. On one occasion, 
when a detachment of soldiers was in pursuit of him, he was con- 
cealed in a pit dug in the earth, and covered over with some 
branches and leaves of trees; at another time, when search was 
making for him in a cottage which had sheltered him for some 
days, he was placed in an outhouse, between a large hen-coop and 
the wall, and thus escaped detection. Wearied out with such a 
painful kind of life as this, he at length, towards the middle of 
August, hired a merchant vessel, on board of which every thing in 
the shape of property that remained to him was embarked, including 
a sum of two hundred thousand francs, and placed under the care 
of his aides-de-camp, Rosetti, Rocca-Romana, and Bonafoux.— 
The vessel waited for him at some distance from the beach; but 
as. soon as he was seen approaching in a small boat, the anchor 
was weighed, the vessel stood out to sea, and the unfortunate ex- 
king saw himself obliged to return to the shore. -Thus abandoned 
-by his aides-de-camp, he wandered about the. country again for 
some days, until, by the assistance of three officers of marine, 
Blancard, Langlade, and Donnadieu, he was enabled to put out 
to sea in a small boat, with the view of waiting for the post-office 
packet, which sailed every Thursday from Toulon for Corsica. He 
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was accompanied by those officers; and, after encountering somée 
danger, they at length descried the packet, were received on board, 
and landed safely at their destination on the twenty-fifth of August. 

Soon after Murat had arrived in France he had applied to the 
allied powers for a passport, to enable him to join his wife and 
family, who found a safe asylum in the Austrian dominions. He 
had as yet received no answer to his application ; and Franceschetti 
relates that this neglect wounded the pride of the-ex-king severely. 
He was still more deeply pained by the total indifference with which 
his situation seemed to have been looked upon by-his consort. The 
queen, who had already taken the name of the Countess of Lipano, 
was informed of the means by which she might communicate with 
him; but from the moment of his arrival in France until that of 
his death, he never received a single line from her, nor had he any 
one reason to suppose that she was in the least degree interested in 
his fate. It is not difficult to believe that she was led into this 
feeling of indifference by the part which her husband took in the 
campaign of 1814,—a part which undoubtedly contributed its share 
to the downfal of her brother, and by consequence to the-utter 
extinction of her house: Whatever was the cause, her total aban- 
donment of her husband, particularly under the misfortunes which 
came upon him, can hardly be excused to the sister, and cannot 
be considered as otherwise than disgraceful to the wife. 

Upon his arrival at Bastia Murat and his three companions pro- 
ceeded to Vescovato, where they were told Franceschetti resided. 
The latter had followed Murat from Italy to Provence, and, after 
remaining with him a few days, obtained leave of absence to visit 
his family, who lived at Vescovato, He was seated tranquilly at 
home when, about mid-day on the 25th of August, he was told that 
a stranger was at the door, who demanded hospitality. He was 
desired to enter. A person made his appearance envelloped in a 
cloak, his head concealed in a silk cap, his beard much grown, and 
his pantaloons, gaiters, and shoes those of a private soldier ; he was 
worn out with Sian. What was the surprise of Franceschetti 
when, under this rude exterior, he recognized his late sovereign ! 
After taking some repose and refreshment, of which he stood much 
in need, he briefly related his recent sufferings, and then spoke of 
the queen. 


‘«T know,” said he, “ that she has arrived in Austria, attended by my 
ministers, and by different officers of my household, several of whom were 
particularly attached to me, and that they are not ignorant of the miser- 
able days which I have lately spent in the south of France, exposed to 
the arm of assassins. Upon their arrival in Austria some of them should 
have made exertions to obtain permission from the emperor to join me, 
in order that they might afford me intelligence of my wife and my children, 
inform themselves of the difficult and melancholy circumstances in which 
I was involved, rescue me from the dangers by which I was surrounded, 
and restore me to the bosom of my family. But I know not to what 
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fatality it is to be attributed that I have been altogether forgotten by 
these persons—on whom I have conferred so many benefits.” ’"—pp. 11, 12, 


Scarcely had Murat set his foot on the soil of Corsica when it 
was rumoured, or at least apprehended by the authorities, that he 
came to make himself master of the island. Proper precautions 
however were taken in order to disabuse them of this error; indeed 
nothing seemed to have been more remote from Murat’s ideas than 
such a project; and in order to place his intentions beyond all 
suspicion, he determined on quitting Corsica by way of Ajaccio, 
This, it may be remembered, is the native place of the Buonaparte 
family, to which Murat was allied by marriage. Upon his arrival 
(23d September) there the whole population pressed around him; 
he was borne in triumph to his lodgings, which were at an auber 
of a very humble appearance. ‘This reception had a powerful 
effect upon his mind. 3 


‘ «* How deeply I feel,” he exclaimed to Franceschetti, “ the manner in 
which the inhabitants of Ajaccio have received me! Great God, what 
recollections they awaken in my soul! Naples and my people are agait 
before me. I have seen the multitude and its exultation; I have heard 


its shouts of joy. It was thus I was received in my capital every time I 
returned from the grand army.” 


‘Some tears ran down his cheek. He took both my hands, and press- 
ing them warmly, he added with great animation—*“ It is done—TI have 


no. desire but to live or die but among my own people. We shall’ see 
Naples—let us hasten away.” ’—p. 33. 


Franceschetti seems to have disapproved of this resolution, and 
to have remonstrated against it. However suddenly expressed, it 
was not altogether new to him, as about a month before that time 
he was aware that Murat had sent a confidential person to Naples 
in order to acquire information as to the real state of affairs there, 
particularly as to the popularity of the restored government. Fran 
ceschetti again and again entreated Murat to await the arrival of 
this messenger ; and it is probable that if he had acted upon that 
advice, he would never have made his disastrous descent on the 
Calabrian coast. The individual in question returned to Corsica 
on the 12th of October, with the most earnest instructions from 
Murat’s friends in Naples not to attempt a return to his former 
kingdom, for that it would certainly end in his destruction. But 
his fate was sealed. He was deaf to every reason that was urged 
against his expedition; no representation or entreaty could move 
him from lis purpose. His pecuniary means for such an object 
were utterly contemptible. Franceschetti was already nearly im- 
poverished by having been obliged to entertain Joachim and his 
suite, and his numerous visitors, for nearly a month: he had only 
four thousand francs to lend him on this occasion, and the sums 
which he was able to muster in addition to this did not altogether 
exceed four thousand pounds. Out of this paltry exchequer he 
had to defray the expenses attending the hire of six small vessels 
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which were engaged for his service, and to support two hundred 
and fifty armed men, who were by some means induced to embark 
with him on this ludicrous enterprise. 

Murat was just about to take his departure from Ajaccio on the 
28th September, when M. Maceroni, formerly an officer of artillery 
in his service, arrived there, and placed in his hands a passport 
signed by Sir Charles Stuart, the Prince de Schwartzenberg, and 
Prince Metternich, to which the latter added the offer of an asylum 
in Bohemia or Upper Austria, upon the following conditions: that 
the king would pledge his parole not to leave the Austrian domin- 
ions without the consent of the emperor; that he would live as a 
private individual of distinction; that he would assume the name 
of Lipano, which the queen had already selected ; and submit to 
the laws of the Austrian empire. Upon reading this document he 
exclaimed, with some anger—‘‘ No—I shall never willingly be an 
object of triumph to the house of Austria; I refuse the asylum 
which is offered me upon such conditions. I shall never again see 
the queen unless upon the throne of Naples.” The same evenin 
he signed a paper acknowledging the receipt of the passport, aud 
stating that he would avail himself of it. This paper was evidently 
intended only to lull suspicions for the moment, as at midnight he 
wrote a letter of quite an opposite tendency, which he left to be 
delivered, the day after his departure, to Maceroni. In that letter 
he recapitulates the sufferings which he had undergone, states 
broadly his claims to the throne of Naples, and unequivocally re- 
jects the conditions which Maceroni was authorised to offer him. 
There is one passage in it rather remarkable, as it confirms the 
charge made by the friends of Buonaparte, that Murat acted a 
treacherous part towards the founder of his fortunes in 1814. 


«« The terms,” he says, “ which you are authorised to propose to me, 
import nothing less than a complete abdication, upon the sole condition 
that I shall be permitted to live in perpetual slavery, and under the rule 
of an arbitrary and a despotic government. Where is the moderation, 
the justice of such a condition as this? Where is the consideration due 
to an unfortunate monarch, formally acknowledged by all Europe, and 
who, in a@ critical moment, decided the campaign of 1814 in favour of 
those same powers who at present overwhelm him with the excessive 
weight of their persecutions ?”’ ’—pp. 42, 43. 


Murat then goes on to state, that his movement against the 
Austrians, in order to drive them to the Po, was the result of an 
intrigue, by which he was persuaded that they were preparing to 
attack him in consequence of the intervention of England. His 
fatal retreat from the Po he attributes to the declaration of Lord 
Bentinck, that he would feel himself under the necessity of afford- 
ing assistance to the Austrians if they should require it. The 
defection of his army he ascribes chiefly to reports which were 
Ht diffused of his death, and of the landing of the English at 
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‘ « There exists not at this moment,” he thus flatters himself, “a single 
individual of that army who has not repented of his error. I go to join 
them again, for they ardently desire to see me at their head. They have 
to a man preserved their affection for me, as well as all the other classes 
of my well-beloved subjects. I have not abdicated; I have the right of 
reconquering my crown, if God should give me strength and means to do 
so. My existence on the throne of Naples can no longer be the cause of 
alarm, for I cannot be suspected of secretly corresponding with Napoleon 
who is at St. Helena.” ’—pp. 43, 44. 


_ After writing this letter, Murat set sail from Ajaccio at midnight 
on the 28th of September. Besides the vessel in which he was 
himself embarked, under the command of Captain Barbara, five 
others which were engaged for this expedition accompanied him. 
Not one of them was sea-worthy; yet they had on board two 
hundred and fifty armed men. A certain General Ottavij, who 
joined Murat at Ajaccio, swore that he would never abandon his 
majesty on such a critical emergency. He disappeared on the 
evening of the embarkation. The second night of their voyage a 
violent gale dispersed the flotilla, and drove the ex-king to the 
coast of Sardinia, where he was all but wrecked. ‘They all assem- 
bled again at the uninhabited island of Tavolara, and on the 30th 
they pursued their course. On the evening of the 6th of October 
they arrived within three leagues of Paola, upon the Calabrian 
coast, but another gale drove them out to sea, and once more the 
little fleet was scattered. On the 7th, at the dawn, Barbara en- 
tered the road of St. Lucido, where one of the vessels belonging to 
the expedition was discovered. Murat directed two of his fol- 
lowers to land, for the purpose of gaining intelligence. They were 
both arrested. A third vessel, commanded by a chef de bataillon 
named Courrand, was seen in the course of the day, and ordered 
tojoin. Upon being questioned about the other vessels, he declared 
that he had not seen them since the last gale. It was reported to 
Murat that Courrand had in fact entered intosan understanding 
with those vessels, and that they were determined to keep as far as 
possible from the Calabrian coast, in order to avoid the projected 
descent. Barbara was desired to take Courrand’s vessel in tow. 
It had fifty veterans on board, on whom Murat chiefly depended. 
At midnight Courrand cut the rope and ran away. Murat was in 
despair. Franceschetti renewed his remonstrances against landing, 
and seemed to have prevailed ; for Joachim, seeing that the flotilla 
was dispersed, and that but a mere handful of men remained to 
him, declared that his enterprise was no longer rational, that he 
would proceed to Trieste, and accept the asylum which the Austrian 
government had offered him. Upon this Barbara urged that the 
vessel was not in a condition to undertake so long a voyage, that it 
was too small to attempt the Adriatic, and that, besides, they had 
. not a sufficiency of provisions. He proposed to go on board the 
only vessel that now accompanied them, and to land at Pizzo, where, 
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upon his own credit, he should be able to obtain a supply of pro- 
visions, and to hire a vessel capable of continuing their voyage. 
Murat consented to this arrangement; and a sack, containing five 
hundred copies of a proclamation addressed to the inhabitants of 
the kingdom of Naples, was buried in the sea. Barbara, just as he 
was about to go on board the other vessel, requested Murat to give 
him the passport which he had received from the Allies, in order, 
as he said, that he might not be annoyed by the authorities of the 
place. Murat, surprised at such a request, refused it. Barbara de- 
clared that unless he obtained the passport he would not land. Murat 
was in a rage; he called Franceschetti, and said in a loud voice,— 
‘“T am disobeyed ; since, therefore, necessity compels me to land, 
I have no alternative: you will accompany me: my name cannot be 
wholly forgotten in the kingdom of Naples; I have benefitted its in- 
habitants, they will not refuse to assist me.”’ Farther remonstrance 
was useless. Murat and his officers put on their best uniforms: the 
vessel approached Pizzo ; and, on the 8th of October, at noon, Joa- 
chim leapt first on the shore, and was followed by several officers, ser- 
geants, and private soldiers, in all twenty-eight, together with three 
domestic servants. Franceschetti thus describes their reception. 


‘A crowd of people, urged by curiosity, hastened round the king on 
landing. Some sailors having recognized his majesty, cried out,— Long 
live the King Joachim !’’ Some of the country people joined in the shout. 
The king proceeded rapidly, at the head of his small troop, towards the 
great square, which is overlooked by the citadel and the surrounding 
houses. ‘The news of his arrival had already drawn out a part of the po- 
pulation. Fifteen gunners, who formed part of the coast-guard, approached 
us armed, and wearing the uniform of King Joachim. His majesty having 
perceived them, said aloud,—‘‘ These are my soldiers ;”’ and he presented 
himself to them. ‘ Acknowledge your king!” said he. Five answered 
that they acknowledged him, and offered him their services, as well as 
those of their comrades. ‘Several inhabitants of Pizzo, who witnessed the 
scene, gazed upon us with countenances which betrayed at once their as- 
tonishment and rage: iu an instant they disappeared. ‘I'wo young men, 
doubtless from the vicinity of Monteleone, said eagerly to the king,— 
“Sire, remain no longer at Pizzo; you are surrounded by enemies, do not 
lose a moment ; you are on the road which leads to Monteleone, we shall 
be your guides; you are safe if you have the good fortune to quit this place.” 

‘The king ordered the gunners to follow him. We left Pizzo, toiling 
up a mountain, towards-the road of Monteleone; we walked so rapidly that 
his majesty, who for twelve days had had no exercise, was so stiffened on 
board, that he could scarcely stretch his limbs. He felt ill, and stopped 
to take breath. 

‘ Just as we were resting, two of the gunners overtook us. The king 
asked them where their comrades were, and was answered that they were 
coming on. Upon this he left the Monteleone road and entered an olive 
plantation, where he could see the whole of the road leading to Pizzo. 
He perceived the remaining gunners ascending the mountain, but very 
slowly. He called me to observe this, and said that he would wait for 
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them. I remarked to him that I saw several armed peasants who were 
endeavouring to get before them, and that others were following them.— 
The two guides said that if we delayed much longer the inhabitants of 
Pizzo would have time to overtake us: they again entreated the king to 
move forward, and proceed immediately to Monteleone, where he would 
find devoted subjects. 

‘The king persisted in his resolution to wait for the gunners, persuaded 
that. they intended to join his troop. Some farther observations were 
made to him, upon which he said that he wished to be obeyed. He had 
scarcely uttered these words when we descried, on the other side of the 
road, a number of peasants approaching us with rapid strides. We again 
entreated the king to delay no longer, the guides threatened to leave us 
unless their advice was followed. The king then, listening only to the 
suggestions of valour, advanced from our ranks, and hastened to meet the 
peasantry. 

‘« My children,” said he to them, “do not arm yourselves against your 
former sovereign. I have not landed here for the purpose of doing you 
any mischief; 1 have come only to solicit assistance from the authorities 
of Monteleone, in order to continue my voyage to Trieste, where I am 
about to rejoin my family: if you had given me time to explain myself in 
the square of Pizzo, you would have learned that I am in possession of 
passports which King Ferdinand himself must respect.” ’"—pp 51—54. 


We do not perceive ‘ the suggestions of valour’ in this address. 
It was placing himself at once at the mercy of the peasantry, and 
was, besides, a contradiction of his address to the gunners at Pizzo, 
when he desired them to acknowledge him as their king, and in 
that capacity to serve him. But, in truth, Joachim seemed not to 
know what he was about. He was a king or a voyager by turns, 
without at all discriminating when it was useful to him to assume 
or throw off either character. At this critical moment arrived 
Trenta Capilli, who, during the rebellion that raged in both the 
Calabrias against the rule of Joachim, was well known as an active 
and enterprising chieftain of the insurgents. General Manes, who 
commanded those provinces, hanged no fewer than three of Trenta 
Capilli’s brothers, and it may be easily supposed that he considered 
himself singularly fortunate in thus unexpectedly acquiring the 
means of avenging the destruction of so many members of his fa- 
mily. He was dressed in the decorations and uniform of a colonel 
of Joachim’s gendarmerie, and thus led him to suppose that he was 
in the hands of one of his former officers. He easily induced the king 
to proceed to the road, and offered to conduct him to Monteleone. 


‘We endeavoured,’ continues Franceschetti, ‘to keep him back, fearing 
that he would either be killed on the spot or made a prisoner. But he 
replied that a colonel of his army was incapable of any action inconsistent 
with hdnour. He quitted us fearlessly, leaving us in despair, seeing that 
his confidence was so unbounded, and that he was in the midst of his 
enemies. The evil was done, and could nc longer be remedied. General 
Natali, Armand his majesty’s valet de chambre, and I, followed the king ; 
the other officers and soldiers remained where they were, on the top of 
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the hill, to keep the people of Pizzo in check, who were ready to fire upon 
us. I considered it useless that the king should continue speaxing to the 
peasants, and approaching Trenta Capilli, I summoned him to declare 
who he was, ‘J am,” he answered “ the captain of gendarmerie, Trenta 
Capilli; and,” he added, “ the king and you shall follow me to Pizzo,” 
‘The king then discovered at length, but too late, that he had deceived 
himself. Without losing a moment I placed myself before him, and co- 
vering him with my person, I held up a loaded pistol, and determined to 
discharge it at the head of Trenta Capilli, I] threatened to shoot him if he 
did not that instant set the king at liberty. Trenta Capilli was compelled 
to yield. His men, who had surrounded the king, left him immediately 
to attack me. The king profitted by this circumstance to escape, and 
returned to his small band. I might have dispatched Trenta Capilli, but, 
in that case, the king would have been murdered on the spot. I defended 
myself in the best manner I could against the crowd who surrounded me, 
and I had the good fortune to rejoin the king. He was still undecided as 
to what he should do. I proposed to him to attack the people from Pizzo, 
and then to gain the mountain, or to fall with our arms in our hands.— 
The king, whose courage never left him, and who must have felt his blood 
boiling within him, forbade me to fire a single shot. ‘I do not wish,” 
he said to me, ‘‘ that my appearance here should cost any one of my sub- 
jects his life.” But they were already firing upon us from all sides. Not 
being able to defend ourselves, we were surrounded. The king was again 
near falling into the hands of the eaemy. At that moment all the officers 
hastened to rescue him: we succeeded in taking him away from the hands 
that were about to seize him; we fought our way through various dangers; 
leaving our soldiers prisoners with the peasants. Every thing yielded 
before us;- and, nothwithstandirg the continued firing of the multitude, 
we arrived at the edge of the sea. There we possessed ourselves of a 
boat, which we found by chance on the beach, and having placed the king 
in it, we made ineffectual endeavours to get it into the sea. The crowd 
was already at hand, and ready to overwhelm him, we did every thing in 
our power to protect him from the blows of all sorts of weapons, which 
were directed against him. While the assassins were attempting to strike 
him he cried out—* My friends, give over your feeble efforts to defend 
me.” He then offered his sword to his enemies, and said,—*“ People of 
Pizzo, take this sword, which has shown itself with glory in the armies, 
and which has combatted for your country ; I give it to you, but spare the 
lives of these brave men who surround me.” ’—pp 54—57. 7 | 


Thus ended the fourth act of this drama. Two of Murat’s fol- 
lowers were killed at his side, and Franceschetti and several others 
severely wounded. They were, of course, all made prisoners, and 
conducted to Pizzo. Murat was stripped of every thing he had 
about him by Trenta Capilli, who, besides some money and jewels, 
found also upon him one copy of the proclamation, which unfor- 
tunately remained among his papers, and was given immediately 
to the minister of police. That document alone was sufficient to 
convict him. It was very long, and very declamatory, and was 
followed by a draft of a new representative constitution, with which 
he had intended to signalize his restoration to the throne. The 
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authorities at Pizzo rendered his imprisonment as miserable and as 
humiliating as possible. Upon the arrival of Nunziante, governor 
of the two Calabrias, Murat’s situation was ameliorated. He re- 
mained in the common prison on the evening of his arrest (the 8th 
of October), and also on the 9th. On the 10th he was removed to 
a separate and commodious chamber, where Franceschetti and 
Natali were permitted to join him. On the 11th he made inqui- 
ries as to the sum of money remaining amongst thiem, and findin 
that it was about four thousand francs, he had the folly to write to 
a person at Monteleone named Gagliardi, upon whom he thought 
he could rely, for twenty thousand francs. He requested Nunzi- 
ante to forward the letter. The latter took it, and said, ‘ Gagli- 
ardi will not send any thing; a person in misfortune can count 
upon very few friends ; but [ shall supply your majesty with all the 
money which you may require.” In the course of the day Nunzi- 
ante, with much emotion, announced to the king that he had re- 
ceived an important communication: “a telegraphic despatch, he 
said, informs me that you are to be consigned to a” adding, 
that here the telegraph ceased to be intelligible, owing, probably, 
to the state of the atmosphere. The mystery was cleared up on 
the night of the 12th. Nunziante received by an estafette an 
order for the appointment of a military commission, not to tr 
but to condemn General Murat; half an hour only was to be 
allowed him after condemnation to prepare for eternity. On the 
morning of the 13th he was informed that he was to appear before 
the commission, then sitting in an adjoining chamber. He re- 
fused, saying that he, as a king, was accountable only to God. 
The reporter of the commission entered his room, and put to him 
the usual questions as to his name, age, country, &c. “ I am,” 
said he, “ Joachim Napoleon, king of the two Sicilies; begone, 
sir.” The sense of his situation seemed, however, immediately 
after to oppress him, and in the presence of some Sicilian officers 
he poured out his feelings in a pathetic and affecting strain. The 
commission was composed of officers, all of whom, the reporter 
alone excepted, owed their promotion to Murat—a striking in- 
stance of the caprices of fortune, and of the ingratitude of man- 
kind. His condemnation was announced to him, and he was told 
that he had but half an hour to prepare himself for death. He 
heard his sentence with coolness and disdain, accepted a confessor, 
and wrote down the following words :—‘“ I declare that I have 
done good as fai as it was in my power; I have done evil only to 
those who deserved it; [ am about to die in the bosom of the 
Catholic religion.” He wrote the following letter to his consort. 


* « My dear Caroline,—My last hour is at hand; in a few moments I 
shall cease to exist. I pray you never to forget me; my life has not 
been sullied by any injustice. Adieu my Achille, adieu my Letitia, adieu 
my Lucien, adieu my Louise; show yourselves before the world worthy 
of me. I leave you without a kingdom and without property, in the 
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midst of your enemies. Be constantly united; show yourselves superior 
to misfortune ; think of what you are, and of what you have been, and 
God will bless you. Do not curse my memory. Be assured that it is my 
greatest anguish, in these the last moments of my life, to die far away 
from my children. Receive my paternal benediction; receive my em- 
braces and my tears. Keep always present to your memory your unfor- 
tunate father.’ ’’—pp. 81, 82. 


We must give the concluding scene in the words of our author. 

‘ After the king finished his letter he cut some locks from his hair, 
and enclosed them in it; he then requested that it shonld be transmitted 
faithfully to his family, as well as the seal of his watch, which would be 
found in his right hand after his death. (It was a cornelian, representing 
the head of the queen.) He desired that his watch should be given as 
a token of remembrance to his valet-de-chambre Armand. He next 
asked to see me and Natali; he was answered that his wish on this 
point could not be gratified. ‘ Delay then no longer,’ he said to the 
reporter; “ 1 am ready to meet death.”” The king was then conducted 
outside his chamber, that is to say, he had only to pass beyond the door, 
before which he found a company of twelve soldiers, who were waiting for 
him. He presented himself with a steady step and a smiling air. “Sol- 
diers,” said he, “ do not let me languish; the narrowness of the place 
itself will compel you to place the muzzles of your firelocks on my heart.” 
He then pointed to his heart, fixing his eyes on the seal whieh he held in 
his right hand. He received the discharge of musketry on the 13th of 
October, at four o’clock in the afternoon, in the fortress of Pizzo. His 
body, mutilated by the violence of the pieces which were directed upon 
him from so short a distance, was placed in a coffin, and buried in a 
vault of the cathedral at Pizzo.’—pp. 82, 83. 


Thus perished the unfortunate Murat. Such was the issue of 
an expedition commenced in folly, conducted with rashness and 
obstinacy, inglorious in its details, and ignominious in its conclu- 
sion. It is remarkable that Murat could not have selected a spot 
throughout all his former dominions, in which he was less likely to 
experience an amicable reception than Pizzo. Many of the in- 
habitants of that place and its vicinity had lost fathers, sons, or 
brothers during the insurrection of the Calabrias. Manes, whom 
Murat had sent to put down the rebellion, was insatiable of blood, 
and, by a very natural process of reasoning, the cruelty of the ser- 
vant was attributed to the master. Hence at Pizzo the name of 
Joachim was held in utter detestation. Singular fate! that Pizzo 
should be the theatre of his execution, and the depository of his 
mutilated remains ! 

Of Murat’s companions we have room only to say, that after 
remaining some time in various prisons, they were set at liberty 
by Ferdinand. Franceschetti, on his return to France, was further 
confined under different pretences unti] January, 1817,.when he 
was restored to his family. 

Upon returning to Corsica he found himself miserably reduced. 
in fortune. He then commenced a course of correspondence with 
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Madame Murat, with a view to obtain some compensation from 
her for the severe losses which he sustained by embarking with her 


husband. She answered him at first with many expressions of 


sympathy; and promises of assistance as soon as her circumstances 
would enable her to do so. These promises were repeated from 
time to time by herself, as well as by Marshal Macdonald, who 
appears to have the chief control of her household. She found the 
means to purchase a very considerable estate in Austria; but she 
at length stated that the expectations of her children, and the ex- 
ings of her establishment, prevented her from doing any thing 
or Franceschetti. ‘The correspondence continued down to 1823, 
and adds one more to the many instances already on record, that 
no services, no sacrifices, are sufficient to secure the gratitude of 
those who have been bred in courts. The French government had 
at length the humanity to place Franceschetti on the half-pay list 
as a retired colonel, and this is the only fund upon which his large 
family have to subsist. Doubless he is much to blame for his im- 


prudence in having risked their little property upon so wild an 
adventure. 





Art. IX. JZ’ Hermite en Irelande; ou Observations sur les Meurs et 
Usages des Irlandois au commencement du XIX° siecle. 2 'Tomes, 
12mo. Ills. Paris: Pillet ainé. London: Treuttel and Wurtz. 


Tuts forms part of a very pleasing collection of works illustrative of 
French, English, Italian, and Spanish manners. They are written 
in a light and popular style; the customs of the different countries 
of which they treat are generally elucidated rather by anecdotes 
than by essays; and if now and then we encounter a misrepresent- 
ation, we are inclined to excuse it in a writer who seems so well 
pleased with himself and every thing around him. 

Doubtless he does not always rigidly sustain his character as a 
hermit, for he appears to be better acquainted with the world, and 
to feel a greater interest in its affairs, than seems meet for an an- 
chorite. In the difficult science of love too he is, strange to say, a 
perfect adept; and though we are bound to suppose his hair to be 
“‘silvered o’er with age,” yet he writes of the emotions of the heart 
with all the fervour of early manhood. Further, he is by turns a 
historian, a politician, an antiquary, a philosopher, and a traveller. 
In the latter capacity he shines with great lustre, for he transports 
himself at will from the Appenine to the Pyrennees, and thence to 
the Galties in Tipperary ; hermit though he be, he seems almost to 
have the power of ubiquity, and to be very fully informed on every 
subject which can interest his readers. ' 

His style is simple and fluent, without aiming at any higher de- 
gree of excellence. The topics which he selects for illustration, are 
those which are best calculated to display the peculiarities of each 
country ; and they are handled in a concise, animated, and judi- 
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cious manner. We are disposed to think that, as French school- 
books, these productions ought to supersede many of the dull and 
tiresome works which are now in use. They hardly deserve to be 
placed in a library as books of reference; but as sources of desul- 
tory amusement, joined to a fair proportion of instruction, they can 
be nowhere out of place. 

Our ‘hermit,’ in taking Ireland for his theme, has chosen a per- 
plexing and melancholy subject. . What remains to be said of a 
country whose principal pride seems to consist in the contemplation 
of her ruins? America boasts of what she is to be, England of 
what she is, but Ireland can only feel pride in looking far, very far, 
. back on what she has been. Her connection with this country 
would have been of incalculable advantage to both parties, if she 
had been treated from its commencement with any thing like jus- 
tice. She was blessed with a fertility in soil, with a prolific abun- 
dance of men, distinguished by their industry, their talents for war 
or peace, who stood always ready to serve this country with every 
thing which she could possibly have wanted in order to irre 
her security and glory, and nothing was required to bring forth the 
- flower of their strength but the summons of the trumpet. Every 
field of battle that has been trodden, in either hemisphere, for the 
last five hundred years, has attested the fidelity of Ireland to this 
country ; and yet what has she received as her reward? Injustice, 
oppression, spoliation, laws that would disgrace the barbarians of 
Sumatra—these have been the consequences of her conscientious 
adherence to Great Britain. 

When we speak of such consequences, it is a necessary supposi- 
tion that the causes of them must have been of no very recent 
growth. Ireland suffers at this moment the accumulated pressure 
of the wrongs, that have been inflicted on her by the iniquitous 
course of government, under which she languished from the time of 
Henry II. down to the Union. If that measure had been acted 
upon according to Mr. Pitt’s intentions, from 1800 to 1826, Ireland, 
instead of being the pity of the cultivated world, the country to 
which the words “ poor,” “ unhappy,” “ injured,” “ degraded,” 
are proverbially applied, would have been at this day a resource to 
England in her commercial embarrassments, a copious and swelling 
fountain from which she might drink new life. But unhappily it 
was not until within these last seven years, that even the due admi- 
nistration of justice between man and man in that part of the 
empire was thought of any importance by the ministers of Great 
Britain. Some ameliorations have been attempted in other branches 
of the system prevailing in Ireland, but hitherto they have been 
resisted by the active intrigues of a party struggling for the remains 
of power, and with a degree of success which we must always 
expect them to maintain, so ong as the local goyernment of that 
country is in the hands of two officers equal, we may say, in au- 


thority, and opposed to each other in politics. But we are getting 
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into a dissertation, when our business is with the engaging volumes 
that lie before us. 

The author requests his readers to believe that he is a hermit, 
about sixty years old, possessed of an independent fortune, and that 
he is not the sage who, much to the amusement of the literary 
world, has not long since traversed the Chausée-d’Antin-and the 
provinces of France. ‘That he is not M. Jouy every page of his 
work attests: there was no necessity whatever for his disavowal. 
He wants the piquant, epigrammatic, and, at the same time, highly 
philosophic turn of thought, which distinguishes the productions of 
that celebrated writer. Neither does he seem, like M. Jouy, to 
have gleaned from actual observation his knowledge of the manners 
which he describes. His acquaintance with Ireland appears to be 
entirely collected from books, and the anecdotes and traits of Irish 
character which are to be found in fugitive publications. It requires, 
however, considerable talent to put such gleanings together in a 
manner that will reflect a tolerably correct picture of the country, 
and this we hesitate not to say is done in the present work. Un- 
doubtedly the author is betrayed by his personal ignorance of Ire- 
land into some exaggerations ; and, like all foreigners, he fails 
frequently to catch the peculiar features of a people, the most ori- 
ginal perhaps on the face of the globe, whether we consider them 
in their grave or mirthful moments, the perpetrators or the victims 
of crime, the host or the guest, the rioters in luxury, or the patient 
sufferers of every description of privation. But this must be ex- 
pected under the circumstances; and we feel too grateful to the 
author for calling the attention of his countrymen to an island, of 
which many amongst them have hitherto known little more than 
thename. He declares that he is the advocate of no party, that men 
of all opinions have access to his hermitage, that the whiteboy and 
the orangeman, the catholic and the protestant clergyman, captain 
Rock and a secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant (!!) are sometimes 
found seated side by side in his cell. ‘Thus, he says, he becomes 
acquainted with every thing that passes in the world. 


‘ When I speak of the world, however, I should inform my readers that 
the world, for me, is Ireland. What signifies it to me that the Spanish 
American colonies shall become independent, or remain oppressed by the 
yoke of the mother country, provided that in my island the crop of pota- 
toes be abundant? Why should I afflict myself about the hostility which 
prevails in France between the liberals and the ultras, provided that I see 
the fire of intestine division which has so long raged in my own country 
extinguished by degrees? What interest can I take in the war between 
the Turks and Greeks, when auspicious symptoms induce me to hope I 
shall at length see the termination of that, which has been waged for so 
many centuries, almost incessantly, between the catholics and the protest- 
ants of unfortunate Ireland? Let me not at the same time be accused 
therefore of ignorance, or of indifference to the general interests of man- 
kind; but I have immediately before my eyes too many objects to excite 
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my sensibility, to allow of its being strongly moved by those which I can 
perceive only through the assistance of a telescope.’—Vol. i. pp. 4, 5. 

In this passage the author, without intending it, has read a high] 
instructive lesson to the legislature and people of this country. It 
is but too true, that our fellow-subjects in Ireland entertain so much 
anxiety about the mere means of existence, and keep their feelings 
so ardently fixed upon one political object—their emancipation— 
that they have not a thought, or a wish, upon any of those topics 
which are every hour discussed in every part of Great Britain with 
the most eager attention. This, in a country which is, or ought to 
be, governed by public opinion, is in itself an evil of great magni- 
tude. When a measure of importance is agitated in Parliament, 
as for instance the slave trade, we see in England the counties and 
parishes and corporate bodies of every description enter warmly 
into the question, deciding upon it according to their sense of the 
general welfare, and expressing their opinion upon it to the legis- 
lature in clear and manly language. Sometimes they are wrong, 
and always so when they meet together under the influence of pre- 
judice. But it is infinitely more conducive to the preservation of 
the rights and liberties of this nation, that the people should even 
be frequently erroneous in their decisions upon public questions, 
than that they should take no interest in them at all. If, like the 
people of Ireland, they were stripped of their best privileges, their 
sense of injury and of insult would be so intense upon that point, 
that they could not attend to any other grievance until those privi- 
leges were restored. It would harrass them throughout the day, it 
would be the dismal companion of their sleep by night, and, like 
our hermit, they would not think it of the slightest consequence to 
themselves, whether the colonies of Spanish America were enfran- 
chised or enslaved, whether the Greeks or the Turks were triumph- 
ant. See then to what a state of humiliation, of abject insignificance, 
England would have been reduced, if such had been the apathy of 
the majority of her inhabitants! But see also Ireland actually ex- 
isting in that humiliation, a mere nonentity among the nations of 
the earth, and a cypher in the quantum of public opinion in an 
empire of which it forms an integral part—an empire not only 
governed itself by the force and authority of mind, but influencing 
the whole civilized as well as the savage world, through the same 
miraculous instrument. Assuredly there is something wrong, and 
a great deal detrimental to the general interests, in thus placing one 
portion of a “ kingdom,” said to be “ united,” in a situation from 
which it can only utter one monotonous cry—“ restore to us our 
liberties !” 

It is impossible for any writer who sipeey to treat of Ireland, 
not to make her political grievances the most prominent subject of 


his remarks. Our ‘ Hermit,’ however, does not bestow upon them 
a disproportionate share of his work; he enters with considerable 
spirit into the minor characteristics of the country. We shall 
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translate some passages from one of his papers, entitled ‘ The Ban- 


dit,’ which, so far as it goes, is at least in perfect keeping with the 
scene where the story is laid. 


‘The cold and humid wind of a dark December night was blowing from 
the mountains called The Galties, in the county of Cork, when a post- 
chaise, conveying a single traveller, was overturned near their base, 
Anxious as he was to continue his journey, his vehicle required repair, 
and he was under the necessity of seeking refuge for the night at the inp 
of a neighbouring village. When business compels a man to expose him- 
self to the inclemency of the weather, the humblest roof that affords a 
shelter to poverty appears to him an enviable palace; and when Robert 
Carrol (such was the traveller’s name) perceived, through the windows of 
the village tavern, a large fire blazing on the hearth, he felt more than 
ever the coldness of the air, and began to think that the accident which 
had occurred to him would not be without some compensation. 

‘Mr. Carrol was a young gentleman of a respectable family, but whose 
‘property was incumbered by considerable debts, contracted by his ances- 
tors during several generations. It is easy for a rich family to get into 
debt, but it is very seldom that they can so easily meet the day of pay- 
ment, and that day, sooner or later, inevitably comes. After liquidating 
all the incumbrances which were charged upon his patrimony, Carrol 
found it reduced almost to nothing. He had, however, a rich uncle, who 
possessed the power of leaving him a large fortune; but the old man’s 
favour depended upon one condition, that all his whims and caprices 
should be followed without any hesitation or complaint. Carrol wished 
to go to the bar; his uncle was desirous of sending him to India, and 
never ceased to talk of the rupees which he had himself amassed. The 
young man, however, obtained permission to spend a year at the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, his uncle thinking that this was an excellent school for 
forming the character, and for contracting habits of emulation, industry, 
and prudence. But circumstances defeat the best designs, and on this 
occasion they destroyed equally the hopes of the uncle and the nephew. 

_ ©Carrol formed an acquaintance in Dublin with the family of a rich 
merchant, who had a daughter for whom art could do nothing, so liberal 
to her was nature of every gift that could fascinate. Generally speaking, 
the Irish enter into trade only with the view of acquiring riches, and then 
of renouncing it. Hence it happens that the merchants bestow on their 
children an education similar, and sometimes even superior, to that which 
is given to persons of the first distinction. A well cultivated mind lent 
new charms to Fanny Conway, for intelligence is to beauty that which 
light is to a picture. Carrol, young, ardent, and enthusiastic, the first 
time. he saw Fanny burned with the desire of seeing her again. His visits 
were repeated ; he was agreeably received, and he never left her but she 
asked him when he would return. Growing bold in time, he at length 
mustered sufficient courage to declare the passion with which she inspired 
him, and he believed that he was at the summit of earthly felicity when 
he obtained from her a confession that she loved him. ‘They communi- 
cated their sentiments to their respective families; but they experienced 
an opposition which they were far from expecting, and he was forbidden 
to see her again. Carrol’s uncle did not like to hear of a project which 
had not originated with himself, and which militated against his design 
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ef sending his nephew to India, in order to make a princely fortune; and 
the father of Fanny, proud of his wealth, was annoyed by sonie observa- 
tions which old Carrol had made upon the obscurity of the family from 
which his nephew wished to select his wife.’—Vol. i. pp. 30—34. 


The lovers, in short, found means of writing to each other, and 
Mr. Conway in the mean time purchased an estate in the county 
of Cork, and became acquainted there with a gentleman named 
O’Finn, of an old and most respectable family, to whom he con- 
sented in due time to give his daughter in marriage. Carrol of 
course was made acquainted with this project, and was on his way 
to prevent it, if possible, when his chaise was overturned as above 
related. On entering the inn he gladly seated himself by the fire- 
side, where he found two men drinking whiskey punch. One of 
these is described in a suitable manner as Redmond the bandit, a 
person with an education, however, above his appearance, and who 
of course at once excited the traveller’s curiosity. We must own 
that the rapidity with which they get into each other’s good graces 
is brought about rather in the French than in the Hibernian style. 
Let it suffice to say, that Redmond, chiefly on account of the hatred 
which he bears to O’Finn, offers Carrol his services. Through his 
instrumentality the lovers met in secret; the interview was short, 
but a second haying been fixed for the next day, Carrol and Red- 
mond returned to the inn, where, as ill luck would have it, they 
found a hunting party seated at dinner in the only room which the 
auberge afforded. Carrol observed them with curiosity, and he 
was not a little surprised to hear several of these merry guests give 
the name of O’Finn to one of their companions. Redmond’s at- 
tention was drawn to the circumstance, and in order to involve the 
party in a contest, he proposed the health of Miss Conway. O’Finn 
asked by what right he dared to pronounce her name. Redmond, 
in reply, asked by what right he put such a question. From words 
they soon proceeded to blows, and a general battle ensued, in which 
the hunters were completely put to the rout. The victors, however, 
were obliged to fly also, lest they should be apprehended for a 
breach of the peace. Carrol placed himself under the guidance of 
Redmond, who conducted him, through many defiles of the Galties, 
to his secluded habitation. It was a miserable cabin, where they 
found five or six men, seated round a turf fire, drinking potteen. 
Upon a signal given by Redmond these men departed ; and here 
the author takes an opportunity of detailing the personal history of 
the bandit. The following day Redmond again saw Fanny; he 
found her in tears, as it was determined that she should that even- 
ing be married to O’Finn. But he consoled her by saying that 
measures would be taken to preserve her from such an event; he 
recommended her to make due preparations for her nuptials, but 
at the same time to arrange also her travelling trunks for a journey. 
Strange as this part of the story may appear, it is by no means 
unlike some of the abductions which, a few years ago, were not 
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uncommon in Ireland. The concluding scene is, perhaps, too mes 


lodramatic, but, nevertheless, it can scarcely be said to be wholly 
fictitious. . 


‘When the night approached, Redmond and Carrol placed themselves 
at the head of thirty men, aad moved towards Mr. Conway’s mansion, 
The rain fell in torrents, but the number of lights whith they saw glitn- 
mering through every window of the house, announced the presence of the 
company who were invited to witness the marriage. Redmond halted at 
a hill, which was at a short distance from the place, and told Carrol that 
he would find a chaise and four prepared for him in a certain spot which 
he pointed out, and that he had nothing to do but to wait for Fanny, 
He then directed half of his followers to draw their swords, and the other 
half to arm themselves with their pistols, at the same time enjoining them 
to commit no violence. He next appointed four men to conduct Miss 
Conway to the post-chaise, when the time should arrive, and then pro- 
ceeded towards the house. 

‘When he made his appearance the solicitor was just finishing the 
marriage-settlements, and Conway was still discussing with O’Finn a 
clause upon which they were not agreed. ‘The priest was in surplice and 
stole, waiting to celebrate the ceremony. Fanny was waiting with trem- 
bling expectation for the performance of Redmond’s promise; yet when 
she saw him enter with a pistol in his hand, followed by thirty bandits, 
she was seized with terror. ‘The whole company were thrown into con- 
sternation when they saw Redmond approach the solicitor, snatch the 
parchment upon which he was writing from his hand, and cast it into the 
fire, while his followers pointed a pistol or a sword at the breast of every 
man inthe room. The signal being given, the four appointed persons 
seized upon Fanny, who scarely knew if she should follow such guides, 
though she had no longer any alternative. Her maid accompanied her ; 
her escort took away her trunks, and in a few minutes she was surren- 
dered to Carrol, who handed her into the chaise, and desired the postillion 
to gallop away as fast as he could.’—Vol. i. pp. 65—67. 


The father and uncle were subsequently reconciled to the mar- 
riage ; and O’Finn, according to the rules of poetical justice, 
having entered the Galties in order to apprehend Redmond, fell 
by his hand. 

‘The Witch of Scollough’s Gap’ is a tale of the rebellion, which 
is well told, though, like that which we have just noticed, it is rather 
too melo-dramatic for a work of this description. This objection, 
however, does not apply to the papers entitled ‘ The Shipwreck’— 
‘Religious Dissensions—‘ Illicit Distillation-—‘ The River Lee’— 
. The Round Towers,’ and one or two other articles, which portray 
the present state of Ireland with considerable fidelity. 





Art. X. Mittheilungen aus den Memoiren des Satan herausgegeben 
von ****, 1 Vol. 12mo. Stuttgart. Black and Young. London. 1826. 


In the days of old, when faith was more vigorous than in these 
degenerate times; when philosophy seldom obtruded herself, with 
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her disagreeable questions and her cross-examinations; and no 
physician presumed to ascribe angelic or infernal visitations to 
over-fasting or indigestion—in those good times the awful and 
mysterious personage, ycleped Satan, was by no means averse to 
exhibiting himself bodily. His favourite mode of showing himself 
was among those extraordinary old women who, for the sake of 
making themselves hated by doing mischief, used to consign them- 
selves to him body and soul. ith these he used to have rare 
diversion in- their nocturnal assemblies on the Blockenberg and 
elsewhere, and many an unfortunate old dame has paid for such 
amusements in the flames or on the gallows. 

As we generally pass from one extreme to the other, when people 
ceased to hear of the visible appearance of his infernal majesty, they 
began very rapidly to doubt of his existence altogether. However, 
if we give credit to the writers of romances, especially those of Ger- 
many, and if we put any faith at all in the scenic wonders of the 
theatre, he has appeared, and does still appear to mortal eyes in 
various forms. 

The latest avatar, or however else we may please to term it, of 
his satanic majesty, is that recorded in the present work, which has 
the farther advantage of containing accounts of several others, as 
Herr Satan, on taking leave of the editor, had the politeness to 
sou him with a manuscript copy of his memoires, and the editor 

as as politely laid them before the reading public. He informs 
us that in the latter end of September, 1822, he happened to be 
spending some time at the Three Crowns in Mentz. As he was 
looking out of his window one fine afternoon, a handsome coach 
and four drove up, out of which stept a tall slender gentlemen, 
who called for and obtained apartments in the hotel. He had no 
servants, but the postillions vowed he was of the right sort, as he 
had been extremely liberal to them on the road, and the conjec- 
tures of the head-waiter, in answer to the enquiries of the editor, 
was, that he was an Englishman von profession. The waiter also 
informed him that the name of the stranger was Von Natas. At 
the table d’hote it was the fortune of the editor to be seated oppo- 
site the interesting Von Natas, and as we know how much, accord- 
ing to the Spectator, the knowledge of a man’s face and appearance 
conduces to the right understanding of all he says and does, we will 
give the description of him. 


‘His face was handsome but pale, his hair, eyes, and comely beard were 
of a brilliant black. His white teeth, which his slightly unclosed lips 
occasionally disclosed, rivalled the snow of bis dazzling white linen. Was 
he old? Was he young? It was impossible to say; for sometimes his 
faee had on it that piquant smile which commenced just gently at the 
corner of the mouth, and advanced, like a little cloud, up the slightly 
curved nose, to the wilful eyes, and betrayed youth which had early ripened, 
and then withered beneath the storm of the passions. At other times 
you would suppose you were looking at a man advanced in years, who un- 
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derstood well the art of conserving himself by means of assiduous care and 
an abundant toilette.’ . 


In this mode our author proceeds in the description of Herr 
von Natas, who, as he sat at table, quickly drew on himself the at- 
tention of the company, especially the ladies. His mode of study- 
ing characters was this: he called over the leader of the band; that 
played during dinner-time, gave him a dollar, and desired hii to 
play Osinsky’s Polonaise. While they were performing the piece, 
the eyes of Natas wandered in all directions, observing the counte- 
nances of the company, and, by the effects of the music on them, 
he judged of their dispositions. The taste of the editor seemed to 
please him, and they commenced a very long and interesting con- 
versation, which lasted till midnight, and in which the stranger, as 
well he might, displayed a knowledge of human nature and all its 
relations quite astonishing. 

Herr von Natas was the life and soul of the company. Before 
he came all was as dull, formal, and stiff, as at an English boarding- 
house. But now mirth and fun were the order of the day. One 
would have thought, says the editor (we wish, by the way, he had 
told us his own name), that the delightful tale of the Horn of Obe- 
ron had been realized; for the moment he opened his lips every 
one’s heart-strings were set in motion, the conversation flowed along 
in a rapid and abundant stream, and yet, afterwards, no one could 
recollect any thing more than that it had been “ divine.” 

In this manner Natas proceeded in the gentlest and most delight- 
ful manner possible, instilling doubts on the: most important subjects 
into the minds of his unsuspecting auditors, and, in the most en- 
gaging way, gaining souls to himself as fast as he could. All went 
on well for five days, no one had any particular business at Mentz, 
or at the Three Crowns, and yet, such was the magic of his pre- 
sence, that no one could prevail upon himself to depart till the sixth 
day, which was Sunday, arrived, and Natas did not appear as usual, 
but he had left an apology with the waiter, ascribing his absence 
to an unavoidable engagement, and promising to be back in the 
evening. ! 

In his absence the discourse, as was natural, fell on the subjec 
of the extraordinary stranger, and, what was most extraordinary, 
almost every one was persuaded that he or she had seen him before 
at another place, and under another name and form. ‘ You quite 
terrify one,” said the Baronness von Thingen, a great admirer of 
the stranger, “‘ you will, at least, make our worthy Natas the Wan- 
dering Jew, or God knows what else.” A little elderly professor, 
from the university of T , laughed, twirled his snuff-box, and 
declared that he also had seen him in Stuttgart, some twelve years 
before, under the name of Barighi, and related a long story of the 
exploits of this Barighi, his assuming different forms, and finally 
strangling a very eccentric old gentlemen. , a 

. The conversation proceeds. The professor communicates in pri- 
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vate his ideas with respect to Natas to our friend. It appears that 
the worthy professor is jealous of the stranger, who has contrived to 
wheedle away the affections of pretty Frau Triibenau, and the comely 
widow, Baroness von rome on whom the - eae had an eye 


for himself. In the midst of their conjectures Natas suddenly makes 
his appearance. A short time after a reeking bowl of punch does 
the same: all attack it; the punch speaks out in the professor, and 
he charges Natas with being Barighi. Natas, by way of reply, falls 
to whirling about the room. One immediately cries that he is the 
strange doctor that used to come to his native town; another that 
it was Maletti, the gambler. ‘ Nonsense,” said Madame von Trii- 
benau, “ tis our dear private secretary Gruber.” ‘ Pah!” said an 
old gentleman, “ tis the worthy fellow that got me the supplying of 
the hospital at D————n with bread.” ‘ Dear, no papa,” tittered 
his daughter, “‘ don’t you know the young country gentleman that 
came to us to be instructed?” ‘I have it,” cried the professor at 
last, ‘‘ reverse his name, it is Satan.” 

Next morning late our editor awoke, and found that all the 
company had departed. According to the waiter’s account there 
had been sad work in the house during the night. Natas had to 
bleed the fair Triibenau, to put a warm plaister on Miss Rosalia, 
the daughter of the old bread-contractor. ‘The truth is, the whole 
party had got drunk with the punch, and made such a riot that the 
police had paid the house a visit, but our editor, as he had the 
worst head, and was first knocked up, knew nothing at all about it. 
Natas, too, was setting off early, but before he went he had an in- 
terview with our friend, and, as he knew him to be a writer, he 
confided to him his memoires, giving him, at the same time, the 
key to the cypher in which they were written. 

The first “ communication” commences with some very judicious 
observations by Satan (for he no longer conceals his name or qua- 
lity) on memoir writing in general. it also contains a conversation 
he had with the archangel Gabriel, whom he acquaints with his 
intention of writing and publishing, and who warns him very ear- 
nestly to beware of the reviewers. To this Satan replies, Clericus, 
clericum, non decimat, and proves, from the signification of both 
his Hebrew and Greek name, that he and they are of.a trade, quite 
to the satisfaction of the archangel, whom he astonishes by his skill 
in languages. He also replies to the objection that may be made 
of his not being a regularly bred scholar, by quoting the examples 
of ladies and soldiers, who, though not brought up to the “ writing 
trade,” have, nevertheless, written very brilliant memoirs; but he 
settles the matter completely by asserting ‘ that he is a doctor, opti- 
ma forma, in philosophy, as his memoirs will show, and his diplo- 
ma, which he possesses in black and white, will prove.’ 

Germany is the land of all others beloved by Satan, for there it 
is that his existence is most fully believed, and there he hears, from 
the mouths of theologians, these words most sweet to his ears, 
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‘« Anathema sit, he believes not in the devil.” Thither, then, when 
desirous to keep si with the progressive improvement of the world 
he resolved to shake off the imputation of ignorance, he repaired, 
and, in the autumn of 1819, he became a student at .. . inn 
(Gottingen, we presume.) He was determined to make a hand- 
some appearance, so he arranged every thing accordingly in good 
style. In consequence, he says, he had, the very first evening he 
was there, polite acquaintances, next morning intimate friends, and 
in the evening sworn brothers for life and death. He then proceeds 
to give us some account of the Burschen system. 

very one, he observes, knows that the people who dwell in the 
universities in Germany have a language, manners, dress, and 
mode of thinking, quite different from the rest of the world. By 
way of preparation, therefore, he read the immortal Herr von 
Schmaltz’ works on the Universities, Sand’s Acts, Haupt iiber 
Burschenschaften and Landsmannschaften, but he still found him- 
self deplorably deficient. Chance, however, stood his friend, and 
threw him into the company (in a return chaise) of an old student, 
who had spent eight years in the study of medicine. This student 
had all the savoir vivre of anold Burschen, and in the six hours he 
spent in his society he learned what books could not teach. 


‘ He was a large stout man, of from twenty-four to twenty-five years of 
age. His hair was dark, and might have been formerly cut according to the 
modern fashion, but it hung now, as the Studiosus disliked the expense of 
getting it cut, in disorder about his head ; he, however, occupied himself, 
from time to time, in arranging it over his forehead with his five fingers. 
His face was handsome, his nose and mouth especially were noble and 
finely formed; his eye had much expression, and made an extraordinary 
impression on one. His face was burnt brown by the sun; a strong 
beard grew from the temples down to the chin, and a Henri-quatre, turned 
red with beer, hung about his lips. 

‘The play of his features was, at the same time, ludicrous and frightful. 
His eyebrows met and formed dusky folds; his eye gazed around sternly 
and proudly, and took the measure of every object with a height and a 
dignity worthy of the son of a king. 

‘With respect to the lower part of his countenance, that is to say, with 
respect to his chin, I cannot be very precise, for it was buried deep in his 
cravat. ‘The young man seemed to have devoted more attention to this 
part of his dress than to all the rest. This ligature, of nearly half a foot 
in breadth, and composed of black silk, extended, without a single crease, 
from his chin, inclusive, to his breast bone, exclusive, and,in this manner, 
formed a handsome bulwark, on which the head rested. His dress con- 
sisted of a yellow-white coat, which he termed his “ Flaus,” in moments 
of tenderness his ‘‘ Gottfried,’’ and he shared with it his meat and drink. 
This Gottfried Flaus came a span below his knees, and fitted tight to his 
body. It was open at the breast, and shewed, as far as the cravat per- 
mitted, that the Herr Studiosus was not over well provided with linen. 

‘Wide, billowy small-cloaths, of black satin, were fastened to the 
upper part of his dress. His boots were handsomely made, and adorned 
with immense spurs of polished iron. 
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‘The Studiosus wore on his head a little piece of red cloth, in the shape 
of a reversed flower cup, which he showed considerable skill in balancing 
against the wind. It hada comical appearance, and looked just as if one 


was endeavouring to cover a large head of cabbage with a small drinking- 
glass.’ 


They stopped at a public-house outside of the town, and the 
Studiosus, whose name was Wiirger, desired his new friend to fol- 
low his example and take a glass after their journey. All the win- 
dows of the house were filled with red and black caps, for a good 
number of the studiosi were here assembled to receive those that 
were coming in at the beginning of the term. Wiirger, who was 
a “langst bemooste” (long since moss-grown) Bursche, had amused 
his fancy on the way with the idea that his comrades would take 
them for “ foxes,” which came to pass. A chorus of more than 
thirty voices broke out into a celebrated song, commencing with 

Was kommt dort von der Hohe. 


Meanwhile Wiirger majestically descended from the carriage, 
and, raising his awful head, shouted out, ‘‘ Was schlagt [hr fiir einen 
Randal auf, Kameele! Seht [hr nicht, dass zwei alte Hauser aus 
diesem Philisterkarren gestiegen kommen?” That is, “‘ Don’t make 
so much noise, gentlemen ; don’t you see that two old students are 
getting out of the carriage ?” 

These magic words produced an instantaneous effect : the smokers 
stopt smoking, the billiard-players stood queue in hand, and'a body 
rushed down stairs to receive the new comers. Whirger, in his glory, 
forgot not his friend, he introduced him to the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished of the party, and he was received with many a hearty 
shake of the hand, placed in the seat of honour, between two 
“‘ moss-grown houses,” a large pass-glass of beer given to him, and 
a ‘‘ fox” was made to hand him his pipe. 

Satan, or, as he now called himself, Von Barbe, was greatly 
taken with his new companions. They were an open-hearted, warm, 
jovial race, and every one said and thought what he pleased. Their 
technical terms, however, gave him a great deal of trouble, and he 
frequently, for instance, confounded “ sau” (sow), that signified 
good luck, with “ pech” (pitch), ill luck; and ‘ holzen,” to beat 
with a stick, with “ pauken,” to beat with any thing else. Another 
thing, too, troubled him, for when they ceased to talk of dogs, 
brooms, &c. &c. they fell into transcendental discourse over the beer- 
glass. This, at first, was quite beyond him, and he could make 
little or nothing of it; he, however, marked the leading words, and 
when he was drawn into conversation, he repeated, with a serious 
air, “ Freiheit, Vaterland, Deutschthum, Volksthumlichkeit.”’ 


‘There had crept in among a large portion of my fellow-students, pro- 
ceeds our accomplished memoir writer, a certain methodistical tone which 
did not at all please me, and which, according to my way of thinking, was 
not suitable. to young persons. When I thought on the young men in 
London and Paris, in Berlin, Vienna, and Frankfort, the happy hours 
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that I had spent in their society,and when I compared them with these young 
men, who employed their handsome lofty stature, their strong arms, their 
sound understanding, their by no means contemptible knowledge, in the 
‘‘Turnplatz” and not in the dancing-school, in extravagant ideas and ideals, 
and not in lively wit and delicate raillery, that season and stir up life; when 
I saw them, instead of flying after pretty girls, slinking into church, to listen 


to one of their orthodox preachers, I could not repress the disagreeable 
feelings that rose within me.’ 


This he was determined to put an end to; he accordingly drew 
to himself, in a short time, the most cheerful and lively among them, 
taught them to play new games at cards, sang gay songs for them, 
and exerted his wit so that he soon attracted a considerable number. 
He now grew bolder, stood every Sunday with his companions before 
the church door, ogled the ladies as they went in, and then adjourned, 
during the service, toa tavern opposite the church. The more pious 
exclaimed at first against this, and observed that they were Chris- 
tian Burschen, but all to no purpose ; his persiflage carried the day, 
and it soon became the fashion to appear every Sunday before the 
church door but never to go in. The taverns became fuller than 
ever ; it was heceforth usual to drink for a wager, and, incredible as 
it may appear, there were now among them numerous scientific 
drinkers. 

Many preachers exerted themselves to stem the torrent of cor- 
ruption, but the Altdeutschen (imitators of their ancestors) consoled 
themselves by the reflection that their Altvordern (forefathers) 
excelled in drinking as well as in every thing else, and even the 
most pious learned to swallow liquor in a manner that would have 
done, credit to Gotz von Berlichingen. The more polished satis-, 
fied themselves by quoting the following passage from the Quintus 
Fixlein of the celebrated Jean Paul. 


‘It is a beautiful observation of Jerusalem, that barbarism, which fre- 
quently springs up close to the fairest and most variegated bloom of the 
sciences, is a kind of strenthening mud-bank to keep off the excessive re- 
finement which that bloom threatens. I believe that one who considers 
how far the sciences advance in a student will be disposed to concede to 
the muses’ son a certain barbarous middle age,—the so-called Burschen- 
life, which will so steel him that the refinement shall not pass the due 
limits.’ 

This argument was irrefragable, for who, at a German university, 
would resist the authority of Jean Paul, and his ultra-figurative 
style? The new pupils beat the old ones, and, in the black smoky 
kneipe (pot-house), most gloriously ‘‘be-mudded” themselves in the 
‘‘ barbarous middle age.” 

But our student bethough himself that he was come to en 
to acquire knowledge. He, therefore, now set about attending 
lectures, and began with the theoretic. He had often, before he 
came, heard of a certain professor, one of the brightest lights of the 
university. It was commonly said of him, that the devil was in the 
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fellow. Such mysterious depth, people used to exclaim, such su- 
pernal thoughts, such compression of style, such captivating elo- 
quence, had never yet been found in Israel! But Satan solemnly 
assures us, that though he, before now, had entered into the swine, 


yet to think of entering into such a philosopher,—no, that he could 
never have endured ! 


‘What the worthy man brought forth in his sleepy unpleasant tone was 
just as intelligible to his hearers as French to an Esquimaux. It was ne- 
cessary to translate all he said into German, before any one could make 
out that he, with all his efforts, could mount no higher than any other man. 
He, however, gave himself great airs, while, with his conclusions, he con- 
structed for himself a Jacob’s ladder, that reached up to heaven, and fast- 
ened it with mystic pins. Up along this he clambered on to the blue ether, 
and promised to call out from his sun-high position to those below, and 
tell them what he saw there. He climbed, and climbed, until he thrust 
his head into the clouds, looked into the clear blue of heaven, which ap- 
pears far more beautiful when viewed from the green grassy surface of 
the earth than from above, and he saw, like Sancho Panza, when mounted 
on the wooden horse he rode up to the sun, the earth beneath him no big- 
ger than a grain of mustard seed, and men like flies ; above him—nothing.’ 


‘The good people of this sort, that is the metaphysicians,’ Satan 
here very sagely, and, we will add, very truly, observes, ‘ put me in 
mind of the building of Babel ; they set about erg F: huge light- 
house for all people, that no one might hereafter lose himself in the 
wilderness ; and behold! the Lord confounded their language so 
that neither master nor workman could understand one another.’ 

Another philosopher lectured on logic. This man, year after 
year, proved, by “ argument irrefragable,” that twice two make 
four, and the students wrote whole quires of paper that twice two 
make four. Another lectured on the soul of man, and, to Satan’s 
great amazement, drew the soul on a large black board, and said, 
‘< Such is the soul, gentlemen.” , 

He now takes to theology ; pays a visit to Herr Schnatterer, the 
ablest divine of the place, and sees that the case of Socrates and 
Xantippe was by no means peculiar. 

The second ‘communication’ consists of conversations between 
Satan and the Wandering Jew, in Berlin, in which there is a very 
amusing description of an @sthelic or blue-stocking tea party, to 
which they were invited. The third ‘communication’ is the ac- 
count of a visit which Satan anda young American paid old Gothe, 
with whose treatment of him, in his “ Faust,” Satan appears by no 
means over pleased. The last ‘communication’ is called ‘The 
Holyday in Pinwiniey, chiefly composed of a dialogue between a 
French, an English, and a German petit-maitre, which was over- 
heard by Satan in one of the caffés of that region. The German 
gives his history, one of the most interesting parts of which is his 
account of the romances of La Motte Fouqué, and the influence 
they exerted at the era of their appearance. 
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Humour is not the forte of the Germans, but the present is one 
of the best specimens of their satirical style which we have seen. 
[t contains a variety of curious information on the present manners 


and modes. of thinking of the Germans, and is altogether a very 
amusing little volume. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XI. Memoires de M. de Falckenskiold, officier général au service 
de S. M. le Roi de Dannemarck, al époque du ministere et de la catas- 
trophe du Comte de Struensée. 8vo. pp.443. 10s.6d. Treuttel et 
Wurtz. Londres. 1826. 


WE have in this publication a collection of memoires and documents, the 
principal of which refer to the administration and fall of the celebrated 
Count Struensée. They come before the public under the posthumous 
authority of M. Phil Secretan, a judge of the canton of Vaud, who received 
them from M. de Falckenskiold, while the latter was residing in exile at 
Lausanne. He took them to Paris, for the purpose of seeing them through 
the press, but before he arrived at the close of his editorial labours he died. 
Of the authenticity of these pieces, however, no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained. ‘They are curious, inasmuch as they relate to a secret pro- 
cess, the result of which was the public degradation of Caroline-Matilda, 
Queen of Denmark, for a criminal connexion with Struensée; the con- 
demnation and execution of the latter, after enjoying for some time a sort 
of dictatorial authority in the state, and the exile of several of his col- 
leagues and confidential friends. 

M. de Falckenskiold, to whom we are indebted for the collection of these 
documents, and for the memoires and notes which elucidate them, appears 
to have been a person of very considerable talents, and to have displayed 
them with advantage both in the field and the cabinet. He of course 
maintains the innocence of Struensée, his patron, as to the principal crime 
of which he was accused, viz. his Haison with the queen. This question, 
however, seems scarcely to bear any discussion, after the declaration of 
Struensée himself, who avowed that it was the only offence against the 
state of which he was guilty. M. de Falckenskiold endeavours also to. 
vindicate the administration of the count, by recapitulating the reforms 
which he laboured to introduce into Denmark. This summary contains 
a brief and striking view of the state of Denmark at that period, of the 
gross abuses that prevailed in every department of the government, and 
of the remedies which Struensée sought to apply to them. The great 
error of that reformer was that he attempted too much at once. He 
created a great mass of discontent, by abolishing several offices, which 
were, indeed, nothing less than a burthen to the country; but which, ne- 
vertheless, afforded subsistence to many families who had no other means 
of livelihood. ‘The storm gathered around him by degrees, and, though 
forewarned of it, he trusted to his “‘ good intentions” for his safety, until 
it was too late. Many of the observations which are made by Falcken- 
skiold upon these measures of reform are marked by deep reflection and 
great wisdom, ‘They form the most interesting part of the volume. As: 
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to the details of Struensée’s administration, they are drawn up after the 
manner of an official precis, or abridgement, and are altogether too concise 
to excite any interest. They are unenlivened by any of those anedcotes, 
or characteristics of contemporary actors on the political stage, which one 
expects to meet in the journal of a person who had figured on the scene. 
As to those parts of the work which refer to Falckenskiold’s life, before 
and after he held office in Denmark, they scarcely deserved the attention 
which M. Secretan bestowed upon them. 


-——— ao ——- 








Art. XII. Revue Encyclopédique, ou analyses et annonces raisonnées 
des productions les plus remarquables dans la litterature, les sciences, 
et les arts. Paris. ‘Treuttel and Wurtz. London. 


Or the numerous periodical journals published on the continent, several of 
which are much less known in England than they deserve to be, the En- 
cyclopedic Review unquestionably takes the lead. It embraces the whole 
circle not only of literature but of the sciences and arts, and furnishes, 
every month, reviews of about one hundred and fifty different works. In 
order to accomplish this almost incredible labour, the proprietors have 
correspondents established in every country where literature is cultivated, 
and these sign either their names, or initials, to the articles which they 
contribute. Of course it is impossible that, in a publication of so much 
variety, the reviews should be upon an extensive plan. Generally speak- 
ing, there are four or five papers in each number which, in some degree, 
resemble our own articles, except that, occasionally, they are diversified 
by original memoirs and essays, which do not belong to the critical depart- 
ment. ‘These papers are usually exceedingly well executed, particularly 
those on scientific subjects, most of which appear to be written by members 
of the Academy. M. Sismondi is a constant and admired contributor to 
its pages ; and several other names, well known to the literature of France, 
are so many pledges for the intelligence and impartiality which preside 
over this division of the Revue Encyclopedique. 

In politics it leans uniformly to the liberal side, but, at the same time re- 
spects the charter, and we have never scen in it any of those wild and ridi- 
culous tirades against the constituted authorities, by which other “ liberal” 
journals of France are in the habit of disgracing themselves, and injuring 
the true interests of freedom. In the sort of religious warfare which has 
been raging for some months between certain parties in that country, we 
have observed that the Revue Encyclopedique has taken a moderate and 
sensible course, and has endeavoured to check the asperity of the comba- 
tants on either side. 

English literature, as might be expected, usually occupies a considerable 
number of pages in the critical department of this journal. Most of the 
articles in this section appear to be contributed by M. Degeorge,and though 
necessarily very brief, they exhibit a correct, and often a masterly, sum- 
mary of the works to which they refer. We have often had occasion, also, 
to remark the justness of his critical judgments, though sometimes ‘we 
have thought him rather too complimentary. 

The notices of French literature are, of course, the most numerous, and, 
we may add, the most laudatory. Indeed, this division of the Revue 
Encyclopedique is little more than a catalogue containing a few remarks 
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on each work, usually in praise of it. How it happens that the present 
literature of France is so,faultless in the eyes of French reviewers, it is 
not dificult for the reader to conjecture. 

The literature of Russia, Prussia, the Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland, . 
and America, is also treated with due attention. Indeed, we know of no 
journal, English or foreign, which affords so extensive a view of the month] 
progress of literature in every part of the world as the Revue Encyclope- 
dique. Some sheets of each number are also devoted to articles of intel- 


ligence, chiefly connected with the progress of science, of national history, 
the arts, and the French drama. 





Art. XIII. Napoleon devant ses Contemporains. 8vo. Paris. 1826. 
Treuttel and Wurtz. London. 


Tis volume consists of nearly five hundred pages of furious Buona- 
parteism. ‘The Bourbons, indeed, are occasionally lauded; but the 
praise they receive is of that peculiar kind which, according to Pope, is 
damnatory. ‘The most illustrious princes of their race are sometimes 
mentioned, but it is only to tell us how much Napoleon eclipsed them. 
The names of Charlemagne and Louis XIV. are quoted, in order to 
enable the author to tell us, that ‘ Napoleon was superior to both, through 
his passion for the duties of a prince, and his powers of discharging them; 
and because, exempt from the weaknesses of love, he knew how to over- 
come the taste for pleasure.’ (p. 3.) In the same page the author assures 
us that ‘ he was more firm, and more reserved, than Henry IV. and two 
of his successors: he defended the public treasures without requiring a 
Sully to guard them; and he did not give the fruit of the labours of his 
people to Marchionesses de Verneuil, de Montespan, de Pompadour, or 
Dubarry.’ (p. 3.) There is a great deal more of equally discriminating 
eulogy, which the moderation of the Bourbons, or their wisdom, has 
allowed to remain unpunished; and which, therefore, will be unregarded 
in France. The work is indeed most contemptibly executed. It is di- 
vided into ten chapters, which contain the early life of Napoleon—the 
old story of his campaigns in Italy—the Egyptian expedition—the battle 
of Marengo, and the other campaigns down to the expedition to Russia— 
the abdication—departure—exile and death of Buonaparte.. 

We meet with no lively sketches of character,—no graphic selections,— 
no brilliant descriptions, nor philosophical views. The reflections which 
the author intersperses are of the most common-place kind; and his pre- 


judice and ignorance are equally remarkable. In alluding, for instance, to 


the death of Napoleon, he says, (p. 401) ‘ Some sinister suspicions,— 
rumours. which will be perhaps one day confirmed by facts now enveloped 
in darkness,—are afloat about the real causes of the death of Napoleon. 
Many persons seem to believe that the new Rome, more impatient than 
the ancient one, because more rancorous in her hatred, and fearing that 
the accomplishment of her desire would be too long postponed, refused 
to wait for the natural death of the modern Hannibal. Napoleon had a 
presentiment of this,’ &c. &c.. 

As a specimen of the author’s skill and discrimination in drawing cha- 
racter, we subjoin a brief specimen of his portrait of Napoleon :—‘ As a 
commander, he possessed the fertile invention of Hannibal: the art of 
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Mithradates in maintaining harmony and union among twenty nations, 
marching to battle under his sovereign guidance: the political and war- 
like genius of Cesar, along with his supreme ascendancy over his soldiers : 
the rapidity of Charlemagne in transporting his armies from one end of 
Europe to the other: the extensive designs of Alexander, and the celerity 
of his conquests. He even created a Macedonian phalanx, which is re- 
presented to us by the imperial guard.’ (p. 416.) 

So much for this author’s historical portraits. Of his blunders, his 
prejudice, and his rancorous abuse of England, we might select numerous 
specimens—but it is not worth while. ‘This egregious piece of Parisian 


book-making may safely be left to a fate from which even persecution 
could hardly save it. 





Art. XIV. Les Barricades Scenes Historiques. Mai, 1588. 8vo. 
Paris. 1826. Treuttel and Wurtz. London. 


Te volume before us has excited great attention in Paris, and has met 
with very decided and deserved success. The edition on our table is the 
second, and we believe a third has since been demanded. The author 
modestly ascribes the extensive sale of his work to the order which for- 
bade its advertisement ; but, in reality, ‘The Barricades’ form a collec- 
tion of scenes of such high dramatic merit, united to a meritorious fidelity 
to history, that we are sure the book would have obtained equal circula- 
tion, even if it had not been honoured with the slight persecution to which 
the author alludes. 

The title of the book sufficiently explains upon what period of the his- 
tory of France the scenes before us are founded. The conspiracy of 
Henry Duke of Guise against Henry the Third of France, in which he 
was supported by the League, forms the connecting link of the whole of 
this irregular drama. The author has disclosed to us, in the fifteen divi- 
sions of which it consists, the interior of the Louvre, of the hétel de 
Guise, of the inns, the churches, and the private dwellings of the person- 
ages belonging to the different parties, leaguers, politiques, or huguenots, 
with great variety and liveliness. ‘ Wherever (says the author in his 
preface) I have found anything picturesque, a faithful picture of manners, 
or a new trait of character, I have endeavoured to reproduce it by sketch- 
ing a scene. There has of course resulted from this plan merely a series 
of portraits; or, to speak in the language of painters, a few studies or 
rough drafts, which have no claim to any other merit than to that of re- 
semblance.’ (pp. i. ii.) 

The introduction to the Barricades is ealled ‘The return from Vin- 
cennes,’ and details with great spirit the plan and progress of the unlucky 
attempt, made by some of the Committee of Sixteen, to arrest Henry HIE. 
on his way from mass. ‘The remaining scenes lead us from the first scheme 
of the leaguers to force the Duke of Guise to put himself at their head, 
through the hesitating counsels of the Louvre, the star-worshipping of 
the queen-mother, the intrigues of the Spanish ambassador, the rising of 
the leaguers, and the destruction of the huguenots, to the day of the bar- 
ricades. The scene of the barricades is described with great vivacity— 
as are its consequences as they operate on the Guise and Valois parties. 
The fifteenth scene contains the catastrophe—the departure of Henry II1. 
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from Paris, leaving Catherine de Medici in charge of the government, and 
the failure of the Guise conspiracy. 

The characters of Henry, Guise, Catherine, Crillon, the Duchess de 
Montpensier, Crucé, Poulain, and Jacques Clément, are drawn with great 
force and fidelity. ‘The scenes in which they figure are remarkable for 
their freedom and spirit. The author’s comic vein is favourably deve- 
loped in the scenes in which the cdmeriere, Sanchez, and the mob are 
introduced ; but ‘his forte is in the serious scenes of the drama, though 
there is very little pathos, and no terror about them. 

The work presents the only specimen of a French historical play, in 
prose, with which we are acquainted, if we except the tragedy entitled 
Frangois II. by the President Henault. The latter was modelled upon 
Shakspeare’s Henry VI. The play of the Barricades seems to have been 
more nearly copied from Schiller’s Wallenstein, to the first part of which 
splendid trilogy it bears, in many parts, a resemblance so remarkable, as 
to render it almost impossible that it should have been accidental. A 
second and third part of the Barricades are announced, for the publica- 
tion of which we shall look with some impatience. 





ArT. XV. De la Litterature Allemande. Par M.Christian Muller. 8vo. 
pp. 83. Geneva. 1826. 


Proressor Muller is of opinion that in order to form a correct judgment 
of German literature, it is necessary to be acquainted with that of the 
middle ages. In this we perfectly agree with him. The literature of 
Germany is so essentially national, that whenever it has ceased to be that 
of the people it has degenerated : and it has risen to its present force and 
elevation by the imitation, in a loftier tone, of the ancient popular ro- 
mances and traditions which Schottky, Biisching, Grimm, and others, 
have done so much to preserve. The romantic literature which thus be- 
came the delight of the Germans, led them to turn their attention to 
other compositions of the same character: hence sprung their love of 
Shakspeare, of the English and Spanish writers in general, and their more 
recent affection for the poetry of the Hindoos, which Goethe and Schlegel 
have recommended by their study of it. 

At the end of the peace of Westphalia, the French tongue began to be 
studied in Germany, and from the middle of the seventeenth century till 
Lessing rose, French literature was imitated. Lessing put an end to this, 
but encouraged the study of the language ; the Germans began to be dis- 
gusted with the French literature, and its glory was nearly departed, 
when Madame de Staél and Chateaubriand charmed them with productions 
in a style analogous to their own. ‘The old French authors were, however, 
always popular in Germany ; and the French had turned from them to the 
classical school just when Germany had quitted the latter for the romantic 
one. Previous to this the Germans had lived, as Professor Muller happily 
phrases it, dw Francais appesanti, and so heavy was it, that Father Bou- 
hours, not content with proposing the question, “ whether a German could 
be a bel esprit?” triumphantly answered it in the negative. 

No literature in the world ever owed less to the protection of princes 
than the literature of the Germans, nor had more obstacles io surmount. 
Among their sovereigns there was no Louis XIV. nor Leo X. Nay, 
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Frederick II., a literary monarch, despised the literature and language of 
Germany. He was acquainted with no writers but those of France, and 
delighted in the mockery of that state of debasement, into which the na- 
tional authors had fallen, merely from their servile imitation of the litera- 
ture of France. | 

For this reason there has never been any courtly literature in Germany, 
nor even a classical one. They have no Tasso, Racine, or Voltaire, whom 
they are compelled to imitate with servility. They do not love everlasting 
reputations. The claims of Schiller, Goethe, and all the other illustrious 
poets of Germany, to immortality, have been boldly discussed, and must 
be founded upon genuine excellence, not upon the consent of a few writers 
to set them up as standards of purity and: models for slavish and eternal 
copying. ‘The exclusive force of reasoning among the Germans, the ab- 
sence of persiflage, and the small effects of wit and ridicule upon their 
literary discussions, give great value to the works upon which the fierce 
chemistry of their analysis and argument has been tried in vain. 

It is delightful to find that their philosophical and rich language is now 
very generally studied throughout Europe, and that even in France their 
splendid literature and poetry are becoming known and working daily 
wonders. Of that poetry we give Professor Muller’s own eloquent but 
somewhat mystical character. 


‘Our poetry is that perfume of the soul, that immortal enthusiasm, and 
vigorous imagination, which overleap those rules dictated to us by a writer 
who was evidently ignorant in what poetry consisted. It consists in those 
brilliant colours which trace the lofty heavens and the depths of the hu- 
man heart ; which paint the delights of the spring, which are charming as 
the breath of a summer night, or a cluster of roses: in that tone whieh, 
avoiding at once all appearance of imitation, or of the mannerism of an- 
tiquity, calls up to our minds all that is most attaching, all to which we 
are most attached,—to christianity, to its sentiments and its virtues, to 
our national history, to its heroes, and to the events of the middle age, to 
which our poetry owes so much. The romantic school of our literature 
claims, as its characteristics, an enthusiasm for the christian religion and 
our national story. Boldness of fancy, brilliant colouring, and earnest 
truth of situation and character, are its indispensable requisites, together 
with that of obedience to the invariable laws of beauty which exist in the 
minds of all cultivated nations. ‘This is our romantic poetry. Grace, 
tenderness, and gaiety, may mingle in its composition,—but they may also 
be dispensed with.’—pp. 53, 54. 

It is wonderful to find poetry of this kind relished in France, but such 
is the fact. We should dismiss Professor Muller’s pamphlet with unqua- 
lified praise, if the learned author had only classed in better order the 
subjects which he has so ably treated. 





Arr. XVI. History of the French Revolution. By A. F. Mignet. 1 vol. 
12mo. Hunt and Clarke. London. 1826. 


Tus is a philosophical history of the French revolution, free from all 
exaggeration and partiality, and written in a clear, concise, and even se- 
vere style. Indeed the affectation of perpetual conciseness and severity 
is the only fault with which we can reproach M. Mignet, and this we. are 
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unwilling to do when we remember by how many advantages, especially 
in a French writer, these qualities are counterbalanced. ‘The character, 
progress, and results, of the French revolution, and the manner in which 
it became inevitable, are exhibited in a philosophical and masterly way in 
the author’s introduction ; the politics of Europe, previous to that great 
event, are afterwards explained in a style equally luminous, and the march 
of opinions drawn out clearly to our view. The various assemblies, the 
national legislative assembly, the national convention, and the clubs, are 
described, and the characters of the leaders and members sketched, with 
great force and decision. Buonaparte next figures on the scene, and his 
long series of victories are rapidly yet strikingly detailed ; he is created 
emperor, and we have a brief, but bold and original, character of the 
empire which he formed. The change of the republics created by the 
directory into kingdoms, the confederation of the Rhine, and the various 
coalitions, with the changes they wrought on the face of the destinies of 
Europe, then pass under review: the events of the life of Bnonaparte are 
traced up to his disastrous retreat from Russia; the coalition of all Eu- 
rope against exhausted France, and the marvellous campaign of 1814, 
are detailed ; and M. Mignet’s history of the French revolution concludes 
with the abdication of Napoleon, and a very brilliant, powerful, and im- 
partial character of that extraordinary man. 

We give one brief specimen of M. Mignet’s style of presenting his cha- 
racters to the reader. We quote the sketch of M. Roland, not because it 
is the best, but because it is one of the shortest we can find. 


‘Roland was a contrast to Dumouriez. His was a character which 
liberty found ready made, as if she had herself moulded it. The manners 
of Roland were simple, his morals severe, and his opinions tried: he loved 
liberty with enthusiasm, and he was equally capable of disinterestedly con- 
secrating to her cause the whole of his existence, or of perishing for its 
sake without ostentation and without regret. He was a man worthy of 
being born in a republic, but misplaced in a revolution; he was ill-fitted 
for the agitations and the struggles of parties: his talents were not great: 
his disposition was somewhat unbending: he neither knew how to appre- 
ciate nor to manage men: and though laborious, intelligent, and active, 
he would have figured little without the aid of his wife. All that was 
wanting in him she supplied ; force and elevation of mind, ability and fore- 
sight. Madame Roland was the soul of the Girondists ; she was the point 
round which assembled those brilliant and couragious men, to discuss the 
wants and the dangers of their country ; it was she who roused those men 
whom she knew to be able in action, and directed to the tribune the efforts 
of those whom she knew to be eloquent.’—p. 150. 


We ought to add, that the translation is unusually well executed, that 
the 12mo. edition is remarkakbly cheap, and that there is a handsome 
edition in 8vo. for those who may desire books of a superior appearance. 





Art. XVII. Lettres inédites de Madame de Maintenon et de Madame 
la Princesse des Ursins. 4Tomes. 2/. 2s. Bossange Fréres. Paris. 
Treuttell and Wurtz. London. 1826. 


To the distinguished family of the Duke de Choiseul, the public are in- 
debted for the preservation and publication of these letters, which have 
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very recently issued from the Paris press. They are almost exclusively of 
a political character, and are, therefore, inferior, in point of interest, to 
the letters which have been long before the world under the name of de 
Maintenon. But they are not without some value, as they contribute to 
shed some light, though not so abundant a light as one would have ex- 
pected, upon the settlement of the Bourbon family in Spain, and the war 
of which it was the immediate cause. 

Madame de Maintenon’s position at the court of Louis XIV. .at that 
period is well known. These letters serve to show that her influence 
there was almost unbounded. The interest which she took in every shade 
of success or of adversity which marked the progress of the war in Flan- 
ders, seems to warrant the remark of one of her biographers, that she was 
rather the prime minister than the mistress of the monarch whom she 
ruled. She sent the Princess des Ursins to Madrid, under the pretext of 
serving as a companion to the consort of Philip V., but really for the pur- 
pose of guiding his court in the same manner as she herself directed that 
of Versailles. ‘The princess was well chosen for such an office: she was 
a woman of very considerable talents, and some ambition, and we have in 
this work a collection of the letters which passed between both these fe- 
male ministers from 1705 to 1714. It is worth remarking that each mu- 
tually promised to destroy the letters of the other, and that both failed to 
fulfil their pledges. Upon the death of Madame de Maintenon the greatest 
part of them fell into the hands of Louis XV. A copy was made of them 
for the Duke de Choiseul, his prime minister, which was carefully pre- 
served in the family, and is now published under the sanction of the pre- 
seut head of that illustrious house. 

We own that in the letters of two ladies, who played such distinguished 
parts, at two such active courts as those of France and Spain were at that 
period, we could have wished for something more than abridgements 
of the official despatches, which conveyed intelligence of the progress 
of the wars ‘then harassing either country. Doubtless the events of 
these contests were of the utmost importance to both the correspondents, 
but, as we already know these events from history, we would have willingly 
exchanged all their public details, for a few of those courtly scenes and 
anecdotes which, at the time of their occurrence, are known only to the 
persons immediately concerned in them. In this respect these letters are 
lamentably deficient. Numerous and flattering as are their professions of 
confidence and esteem, it is easy to perceive that the writers do not freely 
unbosom themselves to each other. ‘They stood in the relation of patron- 
ess and protegée, the former using the latter as a mere political instra- 
ment, and neither very secure of the continuance of her power. The whole 
of Madame de Maintenon’s letters are remarkably reserved as to the pri- 
vate history of the French court. Those of the princess are almost equally 
so as to the court of Spain. We shall, however, give a few extracts from 
one of her letters, which describes the destitute condition of the royal 
family upon their flight from Madrid, in June 1706, in consequence of the 
approach of the enemy. 

‘ Berlanga, June 24, 1706. 

‘It was absolutely necessary for us, madame, at last to quit Madrid ; 
and as it was judged right to put the best face on the matter, and to do 
nothing which might lead the people to discover what was intended, our 
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departure took place without any preparations, even those of the most 
necessary description, having been made for our journey. The first day 
the queen was without a bed: fortunately the Chevalier de Bragelonne, 
who commands the French detachment that accompanies us, had one quite 
new, which was found most apropos. But it was not so easy to supply 
other wants; for her majesty had only two eggs for supper the first night, 
and the next day she was scarcely more fortunate. 

‘The queen will go to Burgos. Heaven grant that she may arrive there 
in safety! I have some apprehensions that the troops who are coming: in 
the English fleet may land at Bilbao; if so, there will be no retreat for 
us, for the enemy will be at Vittoria sooner than the queen, and Aragon 
will, according to all appearance, be excited to revolt. 'The queen’s situa- 
tion, madame, is most lamentable: she has nobedy with her but myself, 
Lazafata, and two servants; the want of money has prevented her from 
having more. She appointed a maid of honour and a dresser to attend 
her; they came hither ; but having demanded a hundred pistoles each, on 
account of what is due to them, it was found impossible to make such an 
advance at a time when every resource is reqired for the payment of the 
troops. Notwithstanding the small number of our domestics our journey 
cannot be otherwise than very expensive, for every thing, however trifling, 
must be taken with us, and for this reason it costs us nearly a hundred 
pistoles a-day. The greater part of our supplies has been taken on credit, 
but this resource cannot last long under existing circumstances. ‘Thus 
we shall, perhaps, be soon in a situation in which we shall not know where 
to lay our heads” . . . ... 

‘The king has just written to the queen to request that she would send 

her jewels to France, either to be sold or pledged. ‘The ambassador has 
also written that it was absvlutely necessary. Her majesty, therefore, 
sends them by this courier, addressed to M. de Labourdonnaye, intendant 
of Bordeaux, who is now at Bayonne. Amongst these jewels are the fa- 
mous pearl called da pelegrina (the pilgrim), and the diamond which the 
Spaniards call Je estanque (the fish-pond) ; the queen has added to them 
all her own. Vazet, one of the king’s old servants, is the bearer of this 
treasure. Such are the means which we thought best for enabling the 
queen to retain about her the remnants of her household. I fear that no 
great sum can be raised on these jewels, at least unless they are taken to 
Paris, and I scarcely know how the produce can be transmitted to the 
King of Spain, the traffic in bills of exchange being at present so much in- 
terrupted. 
_ €In the queen’s suite are the Duchesses of Medina Sidonia, Veraguas, 
Ossuna, Popoli, and several other ladies, to whom her majesty has shown 
the kindness which they deserve, on account of the attachment which 
they bear her. So numerous a suite causes no little embarrassment as to 
accommodations, and scarcely leaves the queen a moment of leisure; as 
for me, I-am quite exhausted. Nevertheless, we must take courage and 
place our hope in God. I feel that I have still a thousand things to say 
to you, but the most important is to assure you, madame, that I am en- 
tirely devoted to you. —Tome 3, pp. 305—308. 


This letter introduces us behind the scenes more than any other in the 
whole collection. Hence the reader will be enabled to judge how far four 
thick volumes are likely to engage and repay his attention. 
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Art. XVIII. Travels in the Mogul Empire, by Francis Bernier. Trans- 
lated from the French by Irving Brock. 2 Vols. London. Pickering. 
1826. 


Ir seems to be a tolerably good proof of the disfavour in which translations 
from the French have been long held in this country, or rather, perhaps, 
of the very general diffusion amongst us of that. language, that.a work ‘so 
well known, and so justly celebrated, in some respects, as Bernier’s travels, 
has only been lately rendered into intelligible English. It was originally 
published in 1670, and in 1672 a wretched and garbled version of it ap- 
peared, which nobody could understand. From that period, until Mr. 
Brock undertook the task, Bernier remained untouched by our translators 
—a fate for which the present publication, correct and elegant as it is in 
every respect, will make full compeusation to his. fame,—if, indeed, any it 
wanted. , 

All our writers, such as Gibbon, Dr. Robertson, Major Rennell, and 
Mr. Forster, who have had occasion to consult Bernier’s work, speak of 
it in commendatory terms. He resided in the Mogul empire twelve years, 
eight of which he acted as physician to Aurengzébe. He was a most ac- 
tive and inquisitive observer of the manners and peculiarities of that coun- 
try, and he describes them with all the vivacity of a Frenchman. As his 
book relates to a period immediately antecedent to the establishment of 
the British dominion in that part of India, his details are the more valu- 
able and interesting to us, particularly as they afford an opportunity of 
comparing the ameliorating effects of our government with the barbarous 
and degrading despotism which prevailed there before it. He does not, 
however, confine himself to an account of the Mogul empire; but, in 
order to give a brief summary of the work, we cannot do better than quote 
a part of the translator’s preface. — 


‘The first part of the volume contains a simple but entertaining narra- 
tive of the civil domestic war which raged in Hindostan when our author 
visited that country, and which left Aureng-Zébe in quiet possession of: 
the throne. 

‘Several events that occurred after the termination of the war are then 
recorded ; and anecdotes are introduced, of which although at first sight 
some may appear puerile, yet all are either characteristic of the indivi- 
duals to whom they relate, or illustrative of the manners and ‘genius of 
the people. ) 

‘The third section of the book consists of a letter to the celebrated 
Colbert, descriptive of the government of India, its pecuniary resources, 
its military strength, and its immense expenditure. 

‘A minute description of Delhi and Agra, the capital cities of the em- 
pire follows next ; and in this chapter, written with all the author’s powers 
of observation and research, is contained an animated account of the court 
of the Great Mogul. 

The degrading superstitions and unhallowed rites of the Hindoos—the 
crushings of Juggernaut’s car—the juggles of the lustful and profligate 
Brahmins—the immolations, often compulsory, of females,—the drowning 
of the sick and dying —all these abominations form the subject of another 
portion of the work. 

‘These awful and heart-rending particulars, are succeeded by a dull 
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and irrelevant, but happily short, dissertation on the doctrine of atoms 
M. Bernier thought it worth while to confute the monstrous notion that 
the system of the universe has not its original from any intelligent nature; 
but that mind and intelligence, as well as all things else, sprung from 
senseless nature and chance, or from the unguided and undirected motion 
of matter. 

‘The journey of Aureng-Zébe to the kingdom of Kashmire, “The Ter. 
restria] Paradise of India,” with a military retinue of nearly fifty thousand 
men, and accompanied by the whole population of Delhi, is related with 
the usual liveliness and accuracy of the author; and the volume closes 
with his solution of five questions proposed by M. Thevenot—concernin 
the-settlement of Jews in Kashmire, the monsoons, the regularity of the 


currents and periodical winds in India, the fertility of Bengal, and the 
increase of the river Nile.’—Vol. 1. ix. x. 


It is worth remarking that this philosopher, who so coolly dismissed the 
idea of a supreme intelligence, in his dissertation upon the doctrine of 
atoms, died of a broken heart, caused by a sarcasm. 





Art. XIX. Sketches of Algiers, Political, Historical, and Civil, con- 
taining a summary Account of its Geography, Population, Govern- 
ment, &c. By William Shaler. 8vo. pp. 310. Boston. 1826. 


Mr. Shaler, the intelligent gentleman to whom we are indebted for these 
sketches, appears to have acted for some time as American consul at 
Algiers, and, in that capacity, he had ample opportunity of collecting the 
various information which he has here laid before his readers. He com- 
mences his work with a geographical description of the territory of Algiers, 
which, according to his estimate, extends over a surface of 30,000 square 
miles. Yet this territory, extensive and well watered as it is, and capable 
of being made extremely fertile, contains a population amounting only to 
about one million ; whereas, if properly cultivated, it would easily sustain 
five times that number. It is, however, this paltry population, as Mr. Shaler 
remarks, which is permitted to impose tributes upon several much larger 
and richer states of Europe, to infest the Mediterranean, to interrupt the 
commerce of civilized countries, and make captives of their subjects. If 
it be true, as it has been Jately stated, that Lord Cochrane intends to in- 
terest himself for the revival of the Order of Malta, the Barbary states 
would afford him and his adventurous companions a noble field for enter- 
prise. They would encounter no formidable difficulties in subduing Algiers, 
if its naval force consist only of three frigates, two corvettes, two brigs, 
five schooners, one polacre, and one chebeck, mounting in all no more than 
350 guns, as Mr. Shaler represents. 

In the historical part of his work, Mr. Shaler enters into a detailed ac- 
count of the differences which have taken place, from time to time, between 
the governments of the United States and that of Algiers. He supplies 
also a considerable body of information as to the finances, commerce, agri- 
culture, arts, institutions, manners, tribes, and language of that country, 
which is novel, and, in many respects, deserves the attention of those 
whom business or pleasure may invite to the Mediterranean. 
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Art. XX. Tableau Statistique du Commerce de la France, en 1824, 
Paris, 1826. 


Tue paper whose title we have placed at the head of this article, was read 
at one of the late sittings of the Royal Academy of Sciences of the Insti- 
tute at Paris, by M. Moreau de Jonnés. It forms an important document, 
as it furnishes a view not only of the state of French commerce in 1824, © 
but several data from which its progress and its character may be collect- 
ed. It appears that, in 1823, France exported, of natural productions, 
the value of 163,492,000 francs; in 1824, the value of 163,056,000; 
thus leaving a diminution under this head of 446,000 franes. This state- 
ment shows that the products of the soil of France found a more limited 
vent in the latter year than in the former. But the deficiency was much 
more than compensated by the increased exportation of her manufactures. 
In 1823 she exported of these the value of 227,262,000 fr., and, in 1824, 
that of 277,486,000 fr.; thus gaining, under this head, an increase: of 
50,224,000 fr. within a single year. As much the greater part of the arti- 
cles exported were conveyed from French ports, in French vessels, it is a 
necessary inference that the tonnage of that country must have been aug- 
mented in proportion. The manufactures so exported appear to have 
consisted chiefly of linens, cloths, silk, cotton, paper, hardware, porcelain, 
glass-ware, jewelry, books, engravings and lithographs, dresses, hats, fur- 
niture, and hides worked and prepared. In the four first descriptions of 
manufacture the increase has amounted to a sixth beyond what it was in 
1823, 

The paper next procceds to the importations for the two years. The 
amount of materials necessary for industry imported in 1823 amounted to 
221,554,000 fr. ; in 1824 to 272,873,000 fr.; leaving a difference in fa- 
vour of the latter of 51,319,000 fr, ‘The articles of consumption im- 
ported amounted, in the first year, to 88,579,000 fr., in the second to 
121,957,000 fr.; increase 33,378,000 fr. ‘The manufactures imported 
amounted in the former year to 51,694,000fr., in the latter to 60,030,000fr. ; 
increase, 8,336,000 fr. 

The next table which this document supplies is one containing a com- 
parative account of the imports and exports of Great Britain, France, and 
the United States, according to the most recent official returns. 


Exportations. Gr. Britain. France. United States. 
Natural productions, native 75,725,000 163,056,000 248,955,000 fr. 
Manufactures, native 810,850,000 277,484,000 13,036,000 





foreign 253,875,000 95,055,000 142,000,000 





Total . 1,140,450,000 535,597,000 403,991,000 


Importations. Gr. Britain. France. United States. 
Foreign produce . . - 411,825,000 404,738,000 246,000,000 fr. 
Colonial . . « « « 842,175,000 50,323,000 137,000,000 
Warehoused ... - 173,771,000 





Total . 754,000,000 628,832,000 383,000,000 fr. 
Upon this table we find the following observations :— 
‘1. The natural products exported by France are of double the value of 
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those exported by England, and less than half of the value of those ex- 
ported by the United States; our superiority in this respect over the 
former of these countries proceeds from the sale of our wines and brandies 
which rose in 1824 to 64 millions of francs. The superiority of the United 
States arises from the exportation of the produce of their forests and fish- 
eries, and principally from the dearness of their tropical commodities, the 
growth of the most southern states of the union. 

‘2. The manufactured products exported by France are scarcely a third 
of the value of those exported by England ; they exceed those of the Uni- 
ted States in the ratio of 21 or 22 to 1. The superiority of England vro- 
ceeds from the sale of its cotton goods.’ ; 


After some further observations upon the comparative commerce of the . 
three countries, the framer of this document takes Russia into the account, 
and states the amount of the external commerce of the four great powers 
at 4 milliards and 234 millions of francs annually. 


‘In this sum, it proceeds, their shares are proportioned as follows: 
Russia’ 1; the United States 2: France 3; England 5. But if we com- 
pare the mass of their commerce to that of their population, this propor- 
tion will be modified in the following manner. 

‘A trade of exports and imports of 1,900 millions, distributed amongst 
the 22 millions of inhabitants in the British islands, would give to each 
individual for his share 87 francs. 

‘A trade of 790 millions would give to each of the ten millions of inha- 
bitants in the United States 79 francs. 

A trade of 1164 millions would give to each of the thirty millions of 
inhabitants in France less than 40 francs ; 

‘And a trade of 390 millions, enjoyed by the 50 millions of the subjects 
of Russia, would not raise the contingent of eack to 8 francs.’ 

M. Moreau de Jonnés concludes with expressing his opinion that, in 
the course of-ten years, with sufficient foreign markets, and its present 
rate of progress, France will double the value of its exports im native 
products, and surpass in value those of England. Of course he means the 
present value of the latter; but does he suppose that during those ten 
years England is to remain stationary? , 





*,* In the article on the Princess Lamballe’s Secret Memoirs of the 
Court of France, commencing at page 314, for Madame Solalle, read 
passim Madame Solari. This lady’s maiden name was Catharine Hyde. 
Some attempts have been made to question the authenticity of those me- 
moirs, but, in our opinion, without effect. 
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the expediency of a free trade, 248 
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Duff, 337—the rise of, 344 
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Maitland (Captain), his narrative of Buo- 
naparte’s surrender, 215 
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Martyr, the, a drama, by Joanna Baillie, 
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its climate, ib.— its inhabitants, ib. 

Mehemet-Ali, his views on Greece, 263 
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Memoires autographes de M. le Prince de 
Montbarey, 449 
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M. le Comte Segur, 484 

Memoires de M. de Falckenskiold, a 
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cédé la mort de Joachim I., par Fran- 
ceschetti, 507 

Mendicants, religious, in Persia, described, 
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Mendoza, its climate described, 367—its 
peculiar effects on pulmonary complaints, 
ab. 

Miers (John), his travels in Chile and La 
Plata, 365—his disappointments in 
Chile, 366, 367 

Mignet, his history of the French revolu- 
tion, 537 

Milman, his dramatic poem of Ann Bo- 
leyn, 52 

Missionaries, their mode of diffusing 
Christianity, 204—their conduct in the 
West Indies, 307 

Mogul empire, travels in the, by Bernier, 
541 

Mohicans, the last of, a narrative of 1757, 
122 

Molech, or the approach of the deluge ; a 
sacred drama. By the Rev. William 
Basset, 111 

Montbarey (Prince de), memoirs of, 449 
—character of, ib.—history of, 451 

Moore (Thomas, Esq.) his selection of 
national popular airs, 420—his success 
in adapting words to music, 423 

Mora Bernd, a German Boniface, 63 

Morals, great corruption of among the 
Swedish peasantry, 66 

Mourzuk, an unhealthy place, in Africa, 
21 . 

Muller on German literature, 536 

Murat , his conduct towards Napoleon, 
502—his theatrical appearance, 507— 
his arrival on the coast of Provence, 508 
—his adventures, ib.—abandoned by 
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his family, 509—his arrival in Corsica, 
ib.—his reception at Ajaccio, 510—his 
determination to return to Naples, ib. 
—his letter to Maceroni, 511—his voy- 
age to Calabria, 512—his reception at 
Pizzo, 513—his letter to his wife, 516 
—his execution, 517 

Murphy, his cure for harsh criticisms, 303 

Musfeia, attack of, 29—description of, 30 

Mysteries, or miracle plays in England, 1 
—the, of Chester, 2 


N. 


Napoleon, character of, 501 

Napoleon devant ses contemporains, 534 

National popular airs, a selection of, by 
Thomas Moore, Esq., 420 

Necklace, the, history of, 319 

Negroes, their situation in Jamaica, 307 
—their houses, 311 

Nelson, an account of his death, 410 

Noel (the Hon. and Rev. Gerard), his 
Arvendel, or sketches in Italy, 443 

Norway, its attractions, 70 

Novels, American, characterized, 122 

Nunziante, governor of the Calabrias, 516 


O. 


O’Hara family, the Boyne Water, a tale 
by, 354 

Opinion, public, progress of, 382, 383 

Orsino, story of, 462 

Oudney (Dr.), his share in the narrative 
of travels in Africa, 19 

Owhyee—see Hawaii 


P. 


Pageants, or dramatic mysteries, anciently 
performed at Coventry, a dissertation 
on, l 

Pache, character of, 44 

Pandects, the, lectures on, read at Bo- 
logna, before the discovery at Amalfi, 
235 

Paradura, the custom of, 481 

Parliamentary history and review, 223 

Paris, description of, during the consul- 
ship, 36 

Pasta (Madame), compared with Ma- 
demoiselle IMars, 121—her acting in 
Nina, ib. 

Patricians, the, a German tale, 466 

Paulus Parochialis ; a plain and practical 
view of the object, arguments, and con- 
nection of St. Paul’s epistle to the Ro- 
mans, 445 

Pauperism in Switzerland, 102 

Payments, curious old entries of, to the 
players of Coventry, 9 
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Peasantry of Sweden, their gross immo- 
rality, 66 

Peers, house of, how it is tobe addressed, 
381 


Pelé, a deity of the Sandwich islanders, 
214 

Philoctete, the, of Laharpe, performed in 
a cistern at Cabrera, 419 

Physiology, the, of the human character, 
2 

Piedmont, condition of, previously to the 
French revolution, 500—its nobility 
unjustly accused of pride, ib. 

Piracy of music, 429—complaints of well 
founded, 430 

Pirates, Greek, description of, 266 

Pitt (Mr.), Buonaparte’s expedition to 
Egypt attributed to his manoeuvres, 503 

Pitt (Wiliam) Prime Minister of the 
Sandwich Islands, 215 

Pius VII. his character, 52—Napoleon’s 
treatment of, ib. 

Plain Speaker, the, opinions on books, 
men, and things, 113 

Play-goers, their ingratitude, 302 

Poetry for music, its requisites, 421 

Politicians, their occasional embarrass- 
ments in England, 299 

Porter (Jane and A. M.), their tales 
round a winter’s hearth, 333 

Primer, the political, remarks on, 375 

Processions, religious, of Lisbon, 170 

Provisions, market for, at Kouka, 24 

Purchases made by barter at Kouka, 25 


R. 


Radcliffe (Mrs,), her posthumous works, 
280—memoir of herlife and writings, ib. 

Ramzaun Beg, a Persian gentleman, his 
house described, 187—his account of 
himself, 190 — 

Ranking (John), his historical researches 


on the wars and sports of the Mongols 
and Romans, 131 


Reform, proposed, of Jamaica, 310 

Reform, radical, observations upon, 236 

Researches, historical, on the wars and 
sports of the Mongols and Romans, 131 

Resht, the capital of Gheelan, described, 
193 

Revelliére (Lepeaux), character of, 46_ 

Revolution, elements of, germinating in 
Russia, 18 

Revolution, the, in France, causes of, 486 

Revolution, French, Mignet’s history of, 
537 

Revue Encyclopedique, observations on, 
533 

Reynolds (Frederick), his life and times, 
293 


Index. 


Rice, the method for producing it in 
Persia, 192 

Rihoriho, late King of the Sandwich 
Islands, 204—abolished idolatry, ib. 

Roads of England, Smith’s new pocket 
companion to, 336 

Rohan (Cardinal de), his trial for the 
affair of the necklace, 318 

— remarks on the jurisprudence of, 

Rome and Naples, letters on, 459 

Roses, anecdote of, 490 

Ruffin, the orientalist, 51 

Russia, discontents in, 12—nobles of, 
their opinions as to the liberation of 
the peasantry, 14—brought into contact 
with enlightened Europe, by the cam- 
paigns of 1812-15, 15—army of, its’ 
anxiety for a war with Turkey, 16— 
the administration of justice in, illus- 


trated by a tragical anecdote, 494— 
and a comical one, 495 


Ss. 


Sacrifice of human victims, 210 

Sage, the chemist, 52 

Saloios (peasantry), the, of Portugal, 
their customs, 172 

Sanctuary, the forest, and others poems, 
by Mrs. Hemans, 139 

San Martin (General), his compliment to 
himself, 368 

Sardaigne, voyage en, de 1819 a 1825. 
Par le Chevalier Albert de la Marmora, 
479 

Sardinia, travels m, 480—manners, his- 
tory of, ib.—articles of import and ex- 
port, {ib.—causes of the diminution of 
its population, 481—inhabitants of, 
characterized, ib.—their usages, ib.— 
their funeral ceremonies, 482 

Saree, the capital of Mazunderan, de- 
scribed, 188—curious tradition con- 
cerning a tower existing there, 189 

Satan, memoirs of, 524—description of, 
525 

Scriptures, the dissemination of, in Rus- 

sia, 14 

Scriptural dramas in England and Italy, 1 

Scudamore (Dr.), his account of Mrs. 

Radcliffe’s death, 282 

Sea, the, Hazlitt’s description of, 433 

Sebastian (King), story of, 169 

Secret memoirs of the royal family of 
France, by the Princess Lamballe ; 

edited by Madame Solari (formerly 

Catharine Hyde), 314 

Segur (Count), his memoirs, 484—his 

motives for writing them, ib.—his dif- 





ferent occupations, 485 
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Shah Abbas, his famous causewayed 
road, 186—his famous palace of Ash- 
ruff, 187—the Louis XLV. of Persia, ib. 

Shakspeare’s romances, collected and 
arranged by Shakspeare II., 443 

Sharp’s dissertations on the Coventry 
mysteries, | 

Shaw (John), vicar of Rotherham, his 
account of the state of religious know- 
ledge in Lancashire, in the 16th cen- 
tury, 8 

Sheridan ( Richard Brinsley), anecdotes of, 
108—the prince regent’s conduct to- 
wards him explained, ib.—his trick on 
Grimaldi, 306—inferior to Moore in 
adapting verse to music, 424—his de- 
fects exemplified, ib. 

Sheridaniana : or, anecdotes of the life of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 108 

Sisyphus, 119 

Sketches of Portuguese life, manners, 
costume, and character, 167 

Snow, red and green, seen on the Andes, 
369 

Soane (Mr.), his specimens of German 
Romance, 464 

Solari (Madame), her account of herself, 
316—her services to the royal family of 
France, 317 

Solovof, a Russian nobleman, his generous 
conduct towards his vassals, 13 

Sophia (the Electress), her character, 395 

Spence (George, Esq.), his inquiry into 
the origin of the laws and political in- 
stitutions of Modern Europe, 225 

Stockholm, description of, 68 

Storia d’Italia del 1789 al 1814, scritta 
da Carlo Botta, 496 

Struensée, memoirs of, 532 

Study, an essay on application to, 119 

Swallow, the, and redbreast, a fable, 445 

Swan (the Rev. Charles), his voyage up 
the Mediterranean, 261 

Sweden, its attractions, 70 


T. 


Tableau statistique du commerce de la 
France, 543 

Tabu, the system of, in the Sandwich 
Island, 204— its effects, ib.—abolished, 
206 

Tales round a Winter’s Hearth, by Jane 
and A. M. Porter, 333 

Tales, the Stanley, 336 

Tamehameha, the predecessor of Rihoriho, 
late king of the Sandwich Islands, 206 

— Khans, their extensive dominion, 

Tchad, the lake of, 27 
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Theatricals, private, mania for, 303 

Thouin, the botanist, 52 

Thun, the lake of, described, 401 

Tibboo country, the, 22 

Tieck (Ludwig), his dramatic criticisms, 
470—his remarks on Anna Boleyn, 472 
—on the true character of the historical 
drama, 475—on Shakspeare, ib.—on 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, 476—on Schil- 
ler’s faults, 477—on the beautiful cha- 
racter of Thekla, ib—his analysis of 
the Leuchtthurm, 478—his observations 
on the ancient alexandrine, 479 

Tilsit, the treaty of, its effect upon the 
popularity of Alexander, 14 

Tooke (Horn), his letter to Major Cart- 
wright, 245 

Trafalgar, description of the battle of, 410 

Travels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Hanover, Germany, the Netherlands, 
&e., by William Rae Wilson, 59 

Travels and adventures in the Persian 
provinces on the southern banks of the 
Caspian Sea. By James B. Fraser, 185 

Travellers, English, their agreeable recep- 
tion at Sockna, 20 

Trenta Capilliarrests Murat, 515 

Tribunals, civil, of Russia, the late revo- 
lution in, 17—Alexander’s attempts to 
reform them, ib. 

Trona, valley of, 21—name of a substance 
formed at the bottom of lakes in Africa, 
2] 

Truth, a novel, 446 

Tuaricks, Dr. Oudney’s description of, 21 


U. 
Upsala, the Oxford of Sweden, 67 


V. 


Vehicle, the, of the Coventry pageants, 5 

Villeneuve (Admiral), an account of his 
assassination, 412 

Vishnou-Sarma, his fables, 162 

Vivian Grey, 329 

Voss, the Silesian, 465 


W. 


Wales, sketches in, by the Rev. G. J. 
Freeman, 328 

Washington, Segur’s description of, 487 

Wellington (the Duke of), Buonaparte’s 
opinion of, 220 

Wheat, price of, in several French ports 
in 1824, 252 
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White (the Rev. Blanco) characterized, 
139 


Williams (Cynric), his tour through Ja- 
maica, 307 

Wilson (Rae William), his travels in 
Norway, &c., 59 

Wines, the, most used in the time of 
Henry VIII., 200 


Wolsey, the munificent protector of learn- 
ing, 196 
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Woodstock, a tale, 73 
Wordsworth, his exquisite description of 


a boy listening to the mystic murmur of 
a sea-shell, 142 


Z. ‘ 


Zenobio, Count, his anecdote of a gam- 


bler at Spa, 300 
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